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Now it is just as easy and dependable to treat 
an entire pen or flock as it is one animal. 


SULMET Sulfamethazine Drinking Water 
Solution mixes rapidly and uniformly in the 
drinking water. It is your easy-to-store, 
easy-to-use, fast-acting SULMET that you 
have depended on for immediate action over 
the years. 


Mix ina pail of water to treat one animal— 
or in your drinking water tank for treating 
many animals! 

SULMET gives you longer, stronger action; 
provides effective blood levels of sulfametha- 
zine; it is powerful but easy on the animal; 
costs less per treatment and you give lower 
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dosage levels at less frequent intervals—often 
one dose is sufficient to end the problem. 

Get SULMET from your veterinarian, 
druggist or feed dealer. For free literature 
write AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY, FARM 
AND HOME DIVISION, NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK. 


In sheep treat: 

Shipping pneumonia, 

foot rot, coccidiosis, 
blue bag, bacillary enteritis. 
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Powertul, gentle, longer acting 


Solution 
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IT'S HERE TO STAY: 


Whether in a Swimming suit or 
a pair of winter "long johns," 
Wonder Fiber Wool is definitely 
here to stay. Though man-made 
fibers have threatened wool's 
position, time has tested and 
proved the everlasting effec- 
tiveness of nature's living fi- 
ber. In this issue we have a 
special feature regarding the 
all-wool swim suit — another 
article to keep you informed of 
promotion programs under way to 
keep wool in its number 1 fiber 
position. Turn to page 18. 


FOR 1956 PROGRAM— 
PRICES AND PAYMENTS: 


The average price received for 
wool during the 1956 selling year 
has been announced by the USDA 
as 44.3 cents per pound. This 
means that incentive payments 
under the National Wool Act will 
be made at 40 percent of wool 


sales. Get the entire story in 
this issue on pages 23 and 24. 


BUILDING LAMB EATERS: 


Energetic Mrs. Delbert Chipman 
of American Fork, Utah, took an- 
other step in the promotion of 
lamb when she invited the youth 
of her town to a canyon picnic 
which featured a "Scrumptious" 
lamb dinner. Mrs. Chipman, Na- 
tional Auxiliary lamb promotion 
director, hopes that this will 
be the first of numerous affairs 
aimed at acquainting the unini- 
tiated youth with the delicious- 
ness of lamb. Read the whole 
story on page ll. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE REPORT: 


Your NWGA Executive Committee 
held its semi-annual summer 
meeting in Salt Lake City during 
June. The group unanimously 
voted to seek the extension of 
the National Wool Act, after 
having gained a generally favor- 
able reaction from the sheepmen 
of their various States. The 
Site of the 1958 NWGA convention 
was also moved to Phoenix, Ari- 
zona. Read the entire report of 
the meeting on page 7. 


RESEARCH FINDINGS WILL AID YOU: 


Again this year, we are pub- 
lishing the annual 1956 sheep 
and lamb research results from 
Kansas State College. You will 
find this information interest- 
ing and valuable to you in your 
operation. Turn to page 12. 
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“Well, at least I’m out of the high rent district with plenty of parking 


space.” 


July, 1957 








REGISTERED COLUMBIA SHEEP 
Look For My Consignment At The 
National Ram Sale 


BYRON KILLIAN 


SALEM, UTAH 











QUALITY 
BREEDS 
QUALITY 


Dependable breed- 
ing has given us 
quality rams and 


ewes throughout 


Pictured with the top Co- 
lumbia ewe at the 1956 
Columbia Bred Ewe Sale in 
Ogden are owner R. J. 


the years. Our sell- 


ing record speaks 


Shown and Mrs. Shown, : 

Monte Vista, Colorado, and for itself. 

William Mace, Fillmore, 

Utah, who bought the ewe. 

See our top Columbia consignment at the 1957 
National Ram Sale. . . 


R.J.Bob” SHOWN 


MONTE VISTA, COLORADO 








My COLUMBIAS have topped the California 
Sale the past seven years. My consignment 
to the National Ram Sale is of the same high 
quality in body conformation and wool grade. 


E. J. HANDLEY fisicotm. On. 
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C / mb ia R ams 
Like the prize-winner pictured above are the type 


we raise . big, rugged rams that have ne 
their dependability over the years. 


~SEE OUR CONSIGNMENT AT THE NATIONAL— 
2 Stud Rams—5 Registered Rams—15 Range Rams 


MARK BRADFORD 


SPANISH FORK, UTAH 




















NEW TEMPLE TAGS ... 


- » « THE COLORED PLASTIC EAR TAGS 
THEY TELL YOU... 
® AGE by using a different color each year. 
® OWNER—your name or initial on every tag. 


®@ PEDIGREE tags numbered consecutively. 
@ SEX by which ear it is in. 


SAVES BRANDING — SAVES MOUTHING 
Use Temple Color Tags In Place of Old-Fashioned 
Ear Marks 


TEMPLE TAG CO. 


Temple, Texas 





FOR A FREE SAMPLE 
WRITE TO THE: 




















| Tay're in Leah Production 
SUFFOLKS BRING: 


More profits for the purebred breeder. 





More profits for the commercial sheepman. 


Better utilization of feed. 


4 Fast maturing — heartier lambs. 
5 No lambing problems — bigger lambing percentage. 
For Complete Details, 


Including List of Breeders, Write 


AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


C. W. HODGSON, Secretary, MOSCOW, IDAHO 














IDAHO’S RAM SALE 


Entries are now coming in for the 
36th Idaho State Ram sale to be held at 
the Fair Grounds at Filer, Idaho, on 
Wednesday, August 7, according to Rob- 
ert S. Blastock, Filer, chairman of the 
Ram Sale Committee. The sale is spon- 
sored by the Idaho Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation. 

Committee members also include H. 
L. Finch of Soda Springs; Dr. S. W. 
McClure of Bliss; Dennis Burks of 
Rupert; Carl Nicholson of Boise, and 
Wade Wells, animal husbandman of the 
Extension Service, University of Idaho. 

One of the duties of the committee is 
to look over all entries and make any 
necessary eliminations. Only the very 
best are accepted, Chairman Blastock 
states. 


MORE HORSE MEAT FROM 
MEXICO 


The USDA announced recently that 
Federal meat inspection regulations 
have been amended to recognize the 
horse meat inspection system of Mex- 
ico. This means that horse meat and 
horse-meat products may be imported 
into the U. S. from Mexico, provided 
they are accompanied by the required 
Mexico inspection certificate and are 
found to be otherwise satisfactory. 


DROUGHT THREATENS 
AUSTRALIA 


Cattle and sheep producers in eastern 
Australia are facing serious drought 
problems. In New South Wales, where 
no rain has fallen in four months, it is 
reported that 80 percent of the area 
is suffering from the worst drought in 
10 years. 


SMALLER TURKEY HATCH 
URGED 
It is estimated that the hatch of 
turkey poults during the first five 


months of 1957 will be up about 3.6 
million birds above the same months of 
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1956. @n this account, Secretary Ben- 
son issued a statement on June 4 urging 
the turkey industry to sharply curtail 
the hatch of poults during the remain- 
der of the season to avoid production of 
turkeys in excess of consumer demand 
at reasonable prices to producers. 


“NATURE’S GOLDEN FLEECE” 


Five prints of the beautiful film 
bearing the above title are now avail- 
able for loan. Their use will be sched- 
uled upon request to: Regional For- 
ester, U. S. Forest Service, Ogden, 
Utah. 


“Nature’s Golden Fleece” is devoted 
to sheep management on the western 
ranges and to the perpetuation of the 
industry. It was cooperatively made, 
with the wool growers’ associations of 
Utah, Nevada, Idaho and Wyoming and 
the U. S. Forest Service, Intermountain 
Region, participating. 


Prints of this film may also be pur- 
chased. Cost of a Kodachrome, or color, 
print is $103.82. Purchase should be 
made directly from: Cinesound Com- 
pany, 1037 North LaBrea Avenue, 
Hollywood 38, Calif. Black and white 
prints may be obtained for TV purposes 
from the same company for $76.90. 


VIBRIOSIS COMMITTEE TO 
MEET 


The official annual meeting of the 
General Ovine Vibriosis Committee, in- 
cluding the National Wool Growers 
Subcommittee on Vibriosis and the 
Technical Vibriosis Subcommittee, will 
be held August 26, 27 and 28. The first 
day will be spent at the Agricultural 
Experiment Station at Caldwell, Idaho; 
the second in traveling to Moscow, 
Idaho, and the third at the University of 
Idaho at Moscow. Committee members 
are asked to communicate with Dr. 
Floyd W. Frank at Caldwell for reser- 
vations. 


BIG FEED-GRAIN CARRYOVER 


Total carryover of feed grains into 
1957-58 is likely to be around six mil- 
lion tons more than the record 43 
million tons carried over into 1956-57, 
USDA reports. The total supply of feed 
grains and other concentrates available 
for the 1956-57 feeding year is now esti- 
mated at slightly over 200 million tons, 
which is about four million tons more 
than in 1955-56. The current report of 
the Agricultural Marketing Service in- 
dicates, however, that total disappear- 
ance of feed concentrates from this 
big supply will be slightly smaller than 
in 1955-56, mainly due to reduced 
exports. 


July, 1957 


GOOD FORAGE CROP 
PROSPECTS 


Prospects for forage crops this year, 
based on May 1 conditions, are much 
better than they were on May 1 last 
year, according to the Feed Situation 
report released late in May by the 
Agricultural Marketing Service. Con- 
ditions on May 1 were reported as 85 
percent of “normal,” compared with 68 
percent a year earlier, and a little above 
the 10-year average for May 1. Grow- 
ing conditions for hay crops were also 
reported to be good in practically all 
areas: 88 percent of normal, the best 
since 1952 and 11 percent above May 
1 of last year. 

(Reports from some areas since May 
1 indicate some hay and grain losses as 
a result of heavy rains.) 


WYOMING'S WOOL AND LAMB 
SHORTCOURSE 


The Wyoming University’s Wool De- 
partment will hold a summer wool and 
lamb shortcourse at Laramie, July 29 
through August 1. The course is an- 
other of the department’s noted “learn- 
by-doing” series, popular for more than 
20 years. 

Wool growers and others attending 
will hear specialists discuss topics and 
watch them give demonstrations. Then 
—in laboratories, on a ranch, in a wool 
warehouse—students will do practical 
work outlined in the lectures. They will 
try their hand at culling on a ranch 
near Laramie and at grading under a 
commercial grader at the Cheyenne 
wool warehouse. 

Alexander Johnston, acting head of 
the Wool Department at Wyoming’s 
University, will be in charge of the 
school. 

Requests for additional information 
or for enrollment should be made to: 
Jim Oxley, Wool Department, Univer- 
sity of Wyoming, Laramie. 


INCREASED DEMURRAGE 
CHARGES 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has granted the railroads permission 
to increase demurrage charges to help 
remedy the present freight car short- 
age. The new charges will take effect 
30 days after notice has been given by 
the railroads to shippers. 

Shippers who keep cars longer than 
the two days allowed for unloading will 
now be charged $4 per day for the first 
four days beyond the free period (two 
days) and $8 a day thereafter. At pres- 
ent the charges are $3 and $6 a day. 

The railroads have also been allowed 
by the ICC to include Saturdays, Sun- 
days and holidays in figuring demur- 
rage charges after a car has been held 
two days beyond the free time. 











MT. HAGGIN 


For over 50 years 
Breeders of great sheep 


RAMS 


© Hampshires 
® Columbias 
® Targhees 


See our consignment at the 
National Ram Sale 


MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 


H. E. FURGESON, D.V.M., Manager 
ANACONDA, MONTANA 























TOP-QUALITY SUFFOLK RAMS 


Our yearling was top ram at the 1957 Span- 
ish Fork Livestock Show. He will be our stud 
offering at the National. Inspect him and 


our pen. 


Myrthen N. Moon & Sons 
Springville, Utah 














You can 4et an idea of the size of our 
rams from this photo, taken in May. 


Again this year— 


we will offer the same top-quality Suf- 
folks as a year ago, when one of our 
studs sold second-high at the National. 
Like our selling record, our rams speak 
for themselves. 
See our heavy-boned, serviceable yearlings 
at the National, our best consignment to date. 


ALLAN JENKINS 


NEWTON, UTAH 
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Tranquilizing drugs may prove help- 
ful to livestock producers, according to 


a recent press report. Researchers at 
the Charles Pfizer and Company re- 
search center in Terre Haute, Indiana, 
report that the feeding of very small 
doses of tranquilizers to beef cattle 
and sheep increased feed use efficiency. 
Little or no change was noted with 
chickens and hogs. In tests with lambs, 
the rate of gain jumped by as much as 
28 percent and feed efficiency by 20 
percent, the report stated. While con- 
siderably more work remains to be done 
in connection with the experiments, 
which have been carried on during the 
past two years, an official of the Pfizer 


firm says that “the commercial use of 


tranquilizers in beef and sheep feeding 
seems well within the realm of prac- 
ticability.” 

Livestock feed has supplanted fer- 
mentation alcohol as the primary mar- 
ket for molasses, the USDA states. 
Their report is based on a survey of 
227 firms that produced more than a 
fourth of the mixed feed reported by 
the industry. Expansion in the use of 
molasses in mixed feeds has been due 
to its use in more mills rather than to 
an increase in the proportion used in 
the feeds mixed by mills already using 
molasses. Molasses is used to some 
extent in mixed feeds for each type 
of livestock, but mostly in feeds for 
dairy cattle, beef cattle, and sheep. The 


rate and the frequency of use of mo- 
lasses were much higher in beef cattle 
feeds than in any other livestock feed. 

Control of two vital livestock diseases 
with a new antibiotic, bacitracin, is the 
purpose of tests to begin soon at Colo- 
rado State University. Through feeding 
tests, the animal disease section of the 
experiment station will seek prevention 
of necrobacillosis (liver abscess) in 
beef cattle and enterotoxemia in lambs. 
An attempt will be made to see if en- 
terotoxemia can be controlled by adding 
low levels of bacitracin to the feed. It 
is hoped that this method will prove 
cheaper and more effective than the vac- 
cine used at present to prevent entero- 
toxemia. Two grants of $2500 each have 
been awarded the Colorado State Uni- 
versity for these studies by the Com- 
mercial Solvents Corporation of New 
York City. 

The answers to many questions that 
have been raised as to how farmers and 
their families can protect themselves 
against radioactive fallout in case of 
a nuclear attack are contained in a new 
bulletin, recently released by Civil De- 
fense authorities. It is entitled, “De- 
fense Against Radioactive Fallout on 
the Farm,” (FB-2107). Copies may be 
had by writing the Office of Informa- 
tion, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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Panama Ram Lambs on Fall Pasture at Muldoon Ranch 


Yes We Raise Them in Quantity as Well as Quality 


PANAMA RAMS 


Fred M. Laidlaw, Inc. 


July, 1957 


SUFFOLK RAMS 


New P. O. Address: Carey, Idaho 











DR. NORDBY RETIRES 


Julius E. Nordby, highly valued di- 
rector of the United States Sheep 
Experiment Station and Western Sheep 
Breeding Laboratory at Dubois, Idaho, 
retired in May. 

Dr. Nordby is well known to readers 
of the National Wool Grower. He has 
contributed many valuable articles cov- 
ering the Station’s work in developing 
the Columbia and Targhee breeds of 
sheep and other important experiments 
in sheep breeding. His service to the 
sheep industry is a notable, and highly 
appreciated one. Dr. Nordby is now 
living in Lewiston, Idaho. 


ARIZONA U. APPOINTS TAYLOR 


Bruce R. Taylor, livestock scientist 
of national repute, will join the Uni- 
versity of Arizona September 1 as new 
head of the Department of Animal 
Science in the College of Agriculture. 
Dr. Taylor has a background of wide 
experience which includes. teaching 





Do You Like 
Rugged Rambouillets? 





Shorn ram photographed in May 
THEY’RE THE KIND WE RAISE! 
Look over our offering at the National Ram 
Sale. You'll see rams that are ready to give 
you profit-producing service. 


HAROLD JENSEN & SON 


EPHRAIM, UTAH 











service at Kansas State College and 
Oklahoma A & M College and at Iowa 
State College where he has been asso- 
ciate professor, working in both teach- 
ing and research. 


AMS LIVESTOCK DIRECTOR 


Appointment of David M. Pettus as 
director of the Livestock Division in 
USDA’s Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice was made known by O. V. Wells, 
Administrator of AMS, on June 21. Mr. 
Pettus has been acting director of the 
Livestock Division since the retirement 
of Harry E. Reed last February, and 
deputy director since December 1950. 

Mr. Wells also announced appoint- 
ment of John C. Pierce, Jr., as deputy 
director of the Division. Mr. Pierce 
has been chief of the division’s stand- 
ardization branch since November 1955. 
Both appointments become effective 
immediately. 

As director of the division, Mr. Pet- 
tus will be responsible for administra- 
tion of the Department’s market news, 
grading, and standardization programs 
on livestock, meats, and wool. He also 
is responsible for Section 32 programs 
applicable to livestock and livestock 
products. Mr. Pettus has been with 
the Department since 1940. 


FILE YOUR GAS REFUND 
CLAIMS 


Farmers may file gas tax refund 
claims for the first half of 1957 from 
July 1 until September 30, 1957. Book- 
lets explaining these refunds are avail- 
able, on request, at the Internal 
Revenue Office in your area. 


SAFEWAY SELLS LAST PLANT 


Safeway Stores Incorporated disposed 
of the last of its livestock slaughter 
operations to Armour and Company 
with the sale of its Zenith Meat Com- 
pany plant at Nampa, Idaho the week 
of June 17. Safeway purchased the 
Nampa plant two years ago from King 








Hampville Ranch 


—HOME OF PROFITABLE HAMPSHIRES 


Quality production brings profits. 
duced high-quality rams 
which topped the 1956 Golden Spike Livestock Show. 


— Inspect Our Consignment At the National — 
© 2 STUDS © 5 REGISTERED RAMS ® 5 RANGE RAMS 


MATTHEWS BROTHERS 


For years, we have pro- 
. . . like our ram lamb shown (left) 


OVID, IDAHO 








Packing Company in order to augment 
continuing regional supplies for Safe. 
way retail operations in Idaho and near- 
by States. 


“Because of this slaughter plant’s 
importance to Nampa and to livestock 
producers throughout the region, our 
problem has been to retire from the 
business without jeopardizing its oper- 
ations,” explained D. M. Phipps, man- 
ager of Safeway’s meat supply division. 
“We are delighted that we were able 
to conclude negotiations with such a 
well-regarded and responsible meat- 
packing firm as Armour & Company. 
Furthermore, we have been assured that 
the more than 130 employees of the 
plant may continue’ uninterrupted 
employment.” 


SAFEWAY STORES FINED 


Safeway Stores, Inc., was fined a total 
of $105,000 in the Federal District 
Court at Fort Worth, Texas on June 18 
for violation of the Federal anti-trust 
act. According to the newspaper dis- 
patch from Fort Worth, two officials of 
Safeway (former President Lingan A. 
Warren of Oakland and Earl Cliff, man- 
ager of Safeway at Dallas) were fined 
and given a year’s probated sentence. 

The decision followed a 22-month- 
long price war in 50 Texas and New 
Mexico towns in which the anti-trust 
division of the Department of Justice 
claimed a number of individual grocers 
were forced out of business. 


NEW BLM ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 


The Department of the Interior has 
announced the appointment of James 
P. Beirne as assistant director of oper- 
ations of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment. Mr. Beirne succeeds Depue Falck, 
who retired on May 31, 1957, after more 
than 42 years of Federal service. Mr. 
Beirne has served as the Bureau’s 
Budget and Finance Officer since 1949. 


DR. BUTZ RESIGNS 


Dr. Earl L. Butz resigned from his 
position as Assistant Secretary of Ag- 
riculture recently. It is expected that 
he will become dean of the School of 
Agriculture and director of the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station and Ex- 
tension Service at Purdue University. 
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Midsummer Executive Committee 


Meeting Hailed as 


“FT was an exceptionally good meet- 

ing”’—that was the general com- 
ment of the members of the Executive 
Committee of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association at the end of their two- 
day conference in Salt Lake City— 
June 17 and 18. 


President Don Clyde’s decision to call 
the committee together at that time 
instead of waiting until August 16 and 
17, the dates previously set, came after 
several State association officers had 
expressed the opinion that, in view of 
the many decisions to be reached on 
current problems and the need of long- 
range planning for the renewal of the 
National Wool Act, it was very desir- 
able to hold the midsummer meeting 
in June instead of at the time of the 
National Ram Sale. Every State asso- 
ciation affiliated with the National 
except Arizona had one or more rep- 
resentatives at the meeting. (See list 
below.) 


President J. Kenneth Sexton of the 
American Wool Council decided after 
conferring with President Clyde that 
it would not be necessary to have a mid- 
summer meeting of the AWC’s Council 
of Directors this year. President Sex- 


ton, however, came over from Willows, 
California, to tell the Executive Com- 
mittee about the wool promotion 
planned by the Board of Directors of 
the Wool Bureau, Inc. in which the 
American Wool Council is a partner, at 
early May meetings in New York. He 
paid high tribute to the overseas mem- 
bers of the Bureau’s directorate, their 
sincere interest in wool promotion and 
advertising in this country and in co- 
operating fully and fairly with the 
American members of the Board. A 
result of the meeting, President Sexton 
said, was the decision that the Amer- 
ican Wool Council should have another 
Wool Bureau director. He will be se- 
lected at the January meeting of the 
American Wool Council. At present the 
Council has three directors on the Wool 
Bureau Board: Edwin §S. Mayer of 
Texas, chairman of the Board; Presi- 
dent Sexton of the American Wool 


July, 1957 


“Very Successful” 


Council and President Don Clyde of the 
National Wool Growers Association. 


The most extensive advertising and 
promotion program in which the sheep 
industry has ever engaged was pre- 
sented by President G. N. Winder of 
the American Sheep Producers Council. 
The ASPC’s budget for the fiscal year, 
July 1, 1957—June 30, 1958 totals 
$2,143,000, President Winder stated. 
Over half of this sum (53.8 percent or 
$1,153,000) is set up for lamb promo- 
tion. About one-third or $800,000 is 
allotted for wool promotion; for admin- 
istration, four percent or $88,000 is set 
up; for the ASPC’s Information Service 
about 3.4 percent or $73,000 and for new 
equipment $2,000 or less than one per- 
cent. To cover the expenses of the 
Board of Directors in attending meet- 
ings, $27,000 or about 11%, percent of 
the total budget is allotted. 


Mr. Winder told of the tremendous 
wool program now under way with the 
following contributions: Wool Bureau 
over a million dollars; the ASPC 
$800,000; Woolen Mills $134,000; Wool. 
Inc., $100,000; Woolknit Associates 
$50,000; the Wool Trade $50,000. In ad- 
dition to the above is the promotion 
achieved through the Make It Yourself 
With Wool contest. To this program the 
ASPC is contributing $50,000 this year 
to be divided among the 19 States par- 
ticipating in the contest. 

Plans for the large lamb advertising 
program for the coming months were 
also given by Mr. Winder. (Details on 
this program will appear in the future 
issues of the NATIONAL WOOL GROWER. ) 


The Executive Committee was 
brought up to date on freight rate mat- 
ters by Secretary James A. Hooper of 
the Utah Wool Growers Association, 
who has been serving as chairman of 
the National Association’s Transporta- 
tion Committee. (See separate items in 
this issue.) 


Executive Secretary Marsh’s con- 
densed review of Washington work was 
well received by the committee. (Pres- 
ent status of Washington legislation is 
set up separately in this issue.) 
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The recommendations of the Legis- 
lative Committee which met the after- 
noon of June 16 were presented by Vice 
President Penrose Metcalfe. Action on 
them is reported below. 


President Julian Arrien of the Ore- 
gon Association told the committee that 
some progress was being made with the 
Departments of Agriculture and In- 
terior on the institution of a training 
program “to educate personnel for 
administrative positions along the line 
of sound livestock management.” As- 
sociation work on this, Mr. Arrien said, 
was directed by convention resolution 
number 60. He suggested that the Na- 
tional and State officers pursue this 
project to the fullest possible extent. 


The committee was also furnished, 
for their consideration before the next 
annual convention, information on a 
proposal to expand the seope of the 
National Association into other areas. 


President Clyde presided at all com- 
mittee sessions, which were harmonious 
in every respect but did not lack in 
interested participation by all those 
present in discussions and decisions on 
the work that lies ahead for the Asso- 
ciation in behalf of the members of the 
sheep industry. 


The Utah Wool Growers Association 
hosted the Executive Committee mem- 
bers and their wives at one of Chef 
Gerard’s famous lamb shank dinners at 
the Hotel Utah, the evening of June 17. 


Several solos beautifully rendered by 
Larry Memmott, assistant secretary of 
the Utah Association, before dinner, the 
excellent food and the very friendly 
spirit that prevailed made the affair a 
most enjoyable one. The Executive 
Committee’s appreciation of the hos- 
pitality of President Broadbent, Secre- 
tary Hooper and other officers and 
members of the Utah Association was 
expressed by formal resolution. While 
not as many families as usual attended 
the meeting this year, the wives who 
came along were entertained at a fash- 
ion show luncheon in the famous Star- 
lite Gardens of Hotel Utah on the 17th 
and a tour of the city. 











Those Present at Meeting: 


President Don Clyde 
Executive Secretary Edwin E. Marsh 


Honorary Presidents 


Re ee Colorado 
a eae Oregon 
Vice Presidents 
W. Hagh Raber....................... California 
Angus MclIntosh.........00..0000000...... Colorado 
OS) eee C. Idaho 
Penrose B. Metcalfe........................ Texas 


Executive Committee 


Dominic Eyherabide................ California 
Og Colorado 
marae 5). BACCO. ooo. cece Idaho 
Gerald Hughes.........0.0.0020020... Montana 
weamrey Bison. _........................... Nevada 
8 re Oregon 
Henry Wahlfeldt................ South Dakota 
T. A. Kincaid, Jr. ........ Texas (alternate) 
a by MEPIS gcse ccnscee es Utah 
George K. Hislop.................. Washington 
Howard Flitner.......................... Wyoming 


Others Present 


J..K. Sexton, President, American Wool 
Counéil 


Wm. McGregor, Vice President, Washing- 
ton Wool Growers Association 


Phillip B. Kern, Secretary, Washington 
Wool Growers Association 


Dan Fulton, Vice President, 
Wool Growers Association 


Everett E. Shuey, Secretary, Montana 
Wool Growers Association 


John H. Widdoss, Secretary, Western 
South Dakota Sheep Growers Association 


James A. Hooper, Secretary, Utah Wool 
Growers Association 


L. B. Johnson, Director, 
Growers Association. 


Montana 


Utah Wool 


Executive Committee Action: 


Extension of the National Wool Act 


The Executive Committee was in com- 
plete accord on the need for seeking a 
renewal of the National Wool Act next 
year, including the self-help or promo- 
tion program made available through 
Section 708 of the act, and devoted a 
large part of their two-day meeting to 
laying broad general plans to obtain 
that objective. 


Legislative Committee 


* General supervision of the Wool Act 
extension program will be in the hands 
of the Legislative Committee. At pres- 
ent this committee is composed of W. H. 
Steiwer of Oregon, Penrose Metcalfe 
of Texas and Andrew Little of Idaho. 
President Clyde is chairman. He ex- 
pects to enlarge this committee in the 
near future. 
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Watching Service at Washington Level 


The Executive Committee approved a 
recommendation from the Legislative 
Committee that the NWGA enter into 
an agreement with Public Relations 
Research Associates, Inc. of Washing- 
ton, D. C. to provide a “watching serv- 
ice” on a six-months’ trial basis. It was 
the consensus that since this public 
relations firm does not do any lobbying 
work, it would still be necessary for 
Executive Secretary Marsh to continue 
to handle much of the Washington work 
as in the past. 


1958 Incentive Level 


As it is customary for the Secretary 
of Agriculture to call representatives 
of the various segments of the wool 
industry to confer with Department of- 
ficials before setting the price incentive 
level for the wool program during the 
next marketing year, the Executive 
Committee directed that NWGA offi- 
cials ask that the incentive level for 
wool payments in the marketing year 
beginning April 1, 1958 “be set at a 
figure that will be justified by increased 
production costs and also take into con- 
sideration the incentive to increase the 
production of wool.” Decision on the 
specific price level to be requested was 
left to the judgment of Associations 
left to the judgment of Association 
officers. (Since the inception of this 
the incentive level.) 


Stockpile Wool Auctions 


Following a very thorough discussion 
of a proposal that the remaining Com- 
modity Credit Corporation stockpile 
wools be disposed of by auction, the 
Executive Committee decided that such 
procedure was inadvisable at this time. 
Decision was based on these reasons: 


a. The wools that are left are located 
in 60 warehouses throughout the 
country. If these would have to be 
assembled for an auction it would 
cost a lot of money. 


b. The present system of a “paper auc- 
tion” is much less expensive. 


c. So much of the new clip has been 
purchased outright that it is reason- 
able to assume the mills are not 
interested at this time in the stock- 
pile, either under the bid system or 
at an auction, unless they can get 
it at prices which might break the 
market. 


Import Quota Legislation 


The matter of import quota legisla- 
tion and increased tariff duties on wool 
was discussed. While opinion was ex- 
pressed that sentiment for import 
quotas is growing, the Executive group 
generally recognized that passage of 


such legislation at this session of Con- 
gress was extremely unlikely. 

A motion, however, was adopted that 
the Legislative Committee be directed 
to investigate the possibility of intro- 
ducing in the next session of Congress, 
legislation providing for import quotas 
on lamb and mutton. 


Lamb Advertising Study 


“President Clyde was authorized to 
appoint a committee of three to go into 
the possibilities of a study on the effec. 
tiveness of the lamb advertising pro- 
gram of the American Sheep Producers 
Council. It was suggested that commit- 
teemen be selected who live as close 
to each other as possible so that meet- 
ings might be held without too much 
travel expense. 

[Following the meeting President 
Clyde asked John Noh of Idaho to serve 
as chairman of this committee and 
President J. R. Broadbent of the Utah 
Association and President Tony Smith 
of the Nevada Association as members, 
and suggested they convene during the 
meeting of the directors of the ASPC 
in Denver in September. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has now agreed to 
initiate a survey of the ASPC lamb 
promotion work, so it may not be nec- 
essary for the NWGA to conduct this 
study. } 


Westbound Meat Rates 


NWGA officers were directed by the 
Executive Committee to immediately 
ask the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for a suspension of the reduced 
westbound rates on fresh meats and 
packinghouse products now scheduled 
to become effective August 15, 1957, 
until such time as the rates on live ani- 
mals are reduced proportionally. (See 
separate article on the westbound meat 
rate reduction elsewhere in this issue.) 


Position on Modification of Packers 
Consent Decree 


Determination of the position to be 
taken by the NWGA on modification of 
the Packers Consent Decree was left 
in the hands of the Legislative Commit- 
tee by convention action in January. 
The Legislative group recommended to 
the Executive Committee that decision 
on this matter be postponed until Con- 
gress acts on the bill to transfer juris- 
diction over packer activities other than 
livestock transactions from the Packers 
and Stockyards Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to the Federal 
Trade Commission. The recommenda- 
tion was approved by the Executive 
Committee. 


Method of Handling Convention 
Resolutions 


A plan for handling resolutions at 
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the National convention to avoid dupli- 
cation and conflicts was presented by 
Secretary Everett E. Shuey of the Mon- 
tana Association as chairman of a 
special committee appointed by Presi- 
dent Clyde to draw up such a plan. 
Other members of the committee are 
Harold Josendal of Wyoming and Dom- 
inic Eyherabide of California. After 
lengthy discussion and some revision, 
the plan was approved by the Executive 
Committee. (The complete plan will 
be presented in a future issue of the 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWER) 


Convention Site Change 


The Association officers were asked 
by the Executive Committee to investi- 
gate the possibility of changing the site 
of the 1958 convention of the National 
Wool Growers Association from Salt 
Lake City to Phoenix, Arizona because 
a convention had been held in Salt Lake 
City in 1954 and because it was believed 


that another warmer site would in- 
crease the possibilities of a large con- 
vention attendance. 

[Executive Secretary Marsh, follow- 
ing the committee meetings, contacted 
Secretary Embach of the Arizona Wool 
Growers Association and Elmer Ferrall, 
manager of the Convention Bureau for 
the Phoenix Chamber of Commerce. 
These contacts made it very evident 
that the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation would be most welcome, and at 
the direction of President Clyde ar- 
rangements for the National convention 
in Phoenix are now being completed. 
The Westward Ho will be convention 
headquarters. The dates remain the 
same—January 20-23, 1958. Watch the 
National Wool Grower for further an- 
nouncements. | 

Appreciation was expressed by the 
Executive Committee for the assistance 
given the sheep industry by western 
Senators and Congressmen. 





Washington, D. C. 


Legislative Action 


Which Affects Sheep Industry 


June 24, 1957 
Deferred Grazing 


Congress has not yet provided funds 
to carry out the deferred grazing pro- 
gram as provided by Public Law 85-25 
approved on April 25, 1957. Arrange- 
ments have been completed by the 
Department of Agriculture to put the 
program into effect as soon as funds 
are available. 


Defense Withdrawals 


The House-passed bill (H. R. 5538) 
to require Congressional approval for 
withdrawals of more than 5,000 acres 
of Federal lands for defense purposes 
has not yet cleared the Senate Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
NWGA’s plea for enactment of this 
legislation has been made a part of the 
Senate Committee hearings. 


Wilderness Preservation System 


The Subcommittee on Public Lands 
of the House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs commenced hearings on 
June 20 on H. R. 1960 and related bills 
which would establish a National Wil- 
derness Preservation System. NWGA 
filed a statement opposing enactment of 
this bill because it eventually would 
mean the elimination of all livestock 
grazing from such areas. 


Textile Identification Bills 


The Subcommittee on Commerce and 
Finance of the House Committee on 


July, 1957 


Interstate and Foreign Commerce met 
in executive session on June 20 and 21 
to consider action on textile labeling 
bills and on June 23 reported H. R. 469 
to the full committee without comment. 
NWGA favors H. R. 469 and similar 
bills because they would leave the Wool 
Products Labeling Act intact. We have 
filed opposition to H. R. 5605 which 
would repeal the Wool Products Label- 
ing Act and place wool under a general 
Fiber Identification Bill which would 
not require labeling to show percentage 
content of reprocessed and reused wool 
in a fabric or a garment. NWGA offi- 
cers are watching this measure closely. 


Wool Pilot Plant 


The Agricultural Appropriation Bill 
(H. R. 7441) is to come before a House 
and Senate conference committee on 
June 27. The Senate version of this 
bill includes an appropriation of 2 mil- 
lion dollars for utilization research, 
including $505,000 for the wool and 
mohair processing plant at Albany, 
California, for which NWGA has 
worked all spring. The House-passed 
bill does not contain this appropriation. 
Prospects at this time are considered 
good for holding the item in the con- 
ference report. 


Meat Promotion Bill 


Hearings have been held by both 
Senate and House Agriculture Commit- 
tees on bills (S. 646 and H. R. 5244) to 
authorize deductions by marketing 


agencies of amounts not to exceed 10 
cents per head for cattle and calves and 
5 cents per head for sheep, lambs and 
swine. The House Committee has voted 
out H. R. 7244 an amended version of 
H. R. 5244, but the House itself has 
taken no action and no report has been 
issued by the Senate Committee. 


Carpet Wool Legislation 


H. R. 2151, which would permit wools 
not finer than 46’s (with a 10 percent 
tolerance of 48’s) and the named wools 
to come in duty free when used for 
carpet purposes has not yet been re- 
ported out by the House Ways and 
Means Committee, but action is ex- 
pected soon. At present the duty-free 
entry of carpet wools is limited to wools 
not finer than 40’s and the named wools. 
NWGA is working to defeat the pro- 
posed legislation. 


Transfer of Jurisdiction Over 
Packer Transactions 


The Subcommittee on Anti-trust and 
Monopoly ordered reported to the full 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary 
(June 21), without comment, S. 1356 
to transfer jurisdiction over packer 
activities other than those connected 
with livestock from the Department of 
Agriculture to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. NWGA is on record as approv- 
ing the transfer. 


Wage and Hour Legislation 


Numerous bills have been introduced 
in the House and Senate which would 
extend the coverage of the minimum 
wage and hour requirements of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act to some agri- 
cultural workers and all agricultural 
processing workers. The Senate Labor 
Committee has concluded hearings on 
this proposal but has not yet reported 
a bill. NWGA is opposing the proposal 
to cover agricultural workers under the 
minimum wage and hour provisions and 
is watching the legislation closely. 


OTC 


No action at this session is held like- 
ly on approval of U. S. membership in 
the Organization for Trade Cooperation. 
NWGA is opposing such membership. 


Import Quota and Other Tariff 
Legislation 


General belief is that there is little 
hope at this session for securing import 
quota or other legislation giving more 
adequate protection to the sheep indus- 
try and other enterprises. The number 
of bills introduced to provide for tariff 
relief is believed by some as indicative 
of a growing force which may be able 
to secure such protection at a future 
date. 











Dedicated to expanding the demand for lamb and wool 





ASPC Launches Largest Industry 


Promotion Program in History 


a and wool will receive their 
greatest boost in history this year 
when the American Sheep Producers 
Council launches its newest advertising 
and promotion program for the coming 
fiscal year beginning July 1. 

The lamb promotion program will be 
the most thorough to date in 15 cities 
throughout the country. In this market- 
by-market promotion, black and white 
ads, one-third of a page in size, will 
feature two cuts of lamb with recipes, 
plus a brief but educational type story 
on lamb. This particular size ad will 
dominate a full newspaper page since, 
in most cases, it will be the largest ad 
on the page. 

In addition to black and white ads, 
full-page color ads are being prepared 
to give added impact to the lamb ad- 
vertising program. Called “color spec- 
taculars,” these ads will attract wide 
consumer interest, and also provide an 
excellent merchandising tool for the 
grocery trade. 

The ASPC’s advertising program is 
based on high-powered impact for both 
consumers and the food trade. To real- 
ize the greatest impact, the ASPC’s ad 
program will not be stretched over a 
12-months’ period in all markets, but 
instead, efforts will be concentrated on 
the most favorable months of the year, 
when lamb supplies are heaviest. In this 
way, it will relieve the heavily con- 
gested markets by stepping up sales of 
lamb, and thus producing a better price 
to the sheepman. 

Promotion and advertising efforts 
have been timed with these objectives 
in mind: (1) to exhaust lamb supplies 
before the new lamb crop starts to 
market in order to build up a demand 
that will encourage packers to pay a 
better price to producers; (2) to space 
the spectaculars at strategic times in 
each market to generate maximum in- 
terest and give strong support to the 
grocery trade’s tie-in advertising; and 
(3) to keep a consistent schedule of ads 
going in the promotion period so that 
the housewife will develop a keen inter- 
est in the recipes and develop a broader 
demand for lamb. 

The year’s program, in all but a few 
of the 15 markets, will be in two cycles: 
(1) a promotion effort for late summer 
and fall when supplies are heaviest, and 
(2) winter and early spring when the 
fed lambs are marketed and then later 
when new crop lambs start moving to 
market. 
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The ASPC is using the recipe ap- 
proach in its advertising program based 
on intensive studies which reveal that 
women read more recipe type ads and 
are influenced more to actually buy and 
try the product. As a result, newspaper 
advertising will form the base for the 
program, with radio and _ television 
being used to supplement this program 
since they are primarily “reminder” 
forms of advertising. Radio and tele- 
vision in most of the cities also will 
give the program more flexibility, with 
the ability to intensify an advertising 
effort as conditions of supply and de- 
mand warrant it. 


Marketing cities for the 1957-1958 
program include: Philadelphia, Hous- 
ton, Baltimore, Washington, Cleveland, 
Chicago, Detroit, Milwaukee, Denver, 
Salt Lake City, Seattle, Portland. Sacra- 
mento, San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 


Because of the tremendous potential 
lamb market among restaurants and 
institutions, the ASPC’s advertising 
program in food trade publications is 
being almost doubled. This branch of 
the ad program will stress the profit 
potential in the use of lamb and will 
be conducted on a year-round basis. 
Grocery trade advertising will be pat- 
terned after the consumer ad program 
mentioned above. 


To assure a well-integrated and co- 
ordinated program, the ASPC conducted 
a training session at Denver, June 3-7, 
for all its staff, field personnel, adver- 
tising agency and product publicity 
agents. The ASPC Lamb Committee 
also participated the first two days of 
the training session. All departments 
of the ASPC presented a complete re- 
view of their duties and functions. 
Other highlights of the meeting in- 
cluded a complete lamb cutting demon- 
stration; a review of the new lamb cut- 
ting and merchandising manual which 
is designed principally for retail meat 
cutters; a discussion of the new techni- 
cal manual for hotels and restaurants; 
a presentation of the advertising pro- 
gram for the fiscal year beginning July 
1; and a review of the product publicity 
program for the coming year. 


Wool promotion and advertising, like 
the lamb program, is expected to be the 
finest and best ever conducted for the 
sheep industry this coming year. 
Through the Wool Bureau, the ASPC 
will expend about $575,508 for adver- 
tising wool throughout the year. Strict- 


ly consumer advertising on woo! wil] 
appear in the NEW YORKER, SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED, LIFE, HOLIDAY, 
VOGUE, HARPER’S BAZAAR and 
ESQUIRE. Strong emphasis will be 


placed on wool fabrics made in Amer. | 


ica. Trade ads will be used in “Wom. 
en’s Wear Daily” and the “Daily News 
Record,” both outstanding trade pub. 
lications for retailers and apparel] 
manufacturers. 

Part of the wool advertising program 
—the biggest in history—will be con- 
ducted in conjunction with seven 
leading American mills. This joint ad- 
vertising effort in VOGUE and HARP. 
ER’S BAZAAR will include 16 fashion 
leadership pages with the headlines: 
“America creates new wools for the 
American way of life.” 

In addition, an expanded program 
of wool promotion will be conducted in 
cooperation with Woolknit Associates, 
Inc. placing the emphasis on publicity 
for woolknit wear. The ASPC also will 
expand its program of promotion with 
the Women’s Auxiliary of the National 
Wool Growers Association, giving as- 
sistance to the promotion of the popular 
“Make It Yourself With Wool” contest. 
The ASPC will conduct a new joint ef- 
fort with the wool trade in advertising 
and promoting wool for automobile 
upholstery. 

—ASPC Release 


New Chemical May 
Solve Moth Problem 


HE Geigy Chemical Corporation is 

sponsoring a large promotion pro- 
gram for their product “Mitin,” which 
they claim will put an end to the moth 
problem. This chemical compound was 
introduced in Europe before the out- 
break of World War II. It was called 
di-chloro-diphenyl ether dicholoro- 
phenyl urea, but the name fortunately 
was shortened to Mitin, which comes 
from the French word for moth, “la 
mite.” 

An article in America’s Textile Re- 
porter for June 14, 1956, descrfbes 
Mitin: 

“It is in all essentials a colorless dye- 
stuff which when applied to fabrics, is 
ordorless, non-toxic and has no effect 
on human sensory organs and protects 
against moth or beetle damage. It is 
usually applied in the dyeing stage. It 
can only be applied, therefore, by mills 
or yarn producers, and not by the con- 
sumer. ... The treatment does not lose 
its effectiveness as the fabric ages, re- 
gardless of the number of washings and 
normal dry cleanings.” 

The article does not indicate that any 
U. S. governmental agency has done 
research on the use of Mitin. 
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FFA members anxiously await delicious lamb. 


Editor’s Note: Mrs. Delbert Chipman 
of American Fork, Utah is chairman of 
the National Women’s Auxiliary Lamb 
Promotion Committee. Having more 
lamb used in the lunch program and 
building up lamb eaters among the 
younger people are among her projects. 
Considerable work has been done on the 
lunch program effort (NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWER, April 1957, page 40). To open 
her second project Mrs. Chipman re- 
cently put on a pilot lamb cooking party 
in which the Future Farmers of 
America and Homemakers of her area 
participated. The American Sheep Pro- 
ducers Council is cooperating in this 
project and printed here is a part of 
Mrs. Chipman’s report to Mrs. Evadna 
Hammersley, Director of the ASPC’s 
Consumer Service Department. 


Cooking Party Popularizes Lamb 


by MRS. DELBERT CHIPMAN 


Lamb Promotion Chairman, Women’s 
Auxiliary to the National Wool Growers 
Association 


ITH a great deal of satisfaction we 

have finally put over the Pilot Lamb 
Cooking Party. It was held as sched- 
uled on June 3 at the Cave Camp in 
American Fork Canyon. 

The evening was beautiful, the group 
enthusiastic, and the lamb delicious! 
Our group was composed of the Future 
Farmers of America and the Homemak- 
ers of this locality along with their 
executive committee and their leaders. 
This group was very helpful in assist- 
ing me with the planning and also the 
work of preparing the food and the 
charcoal burners. (The charcoal burn- 
ers were made from large oil drums 
cut in half. Each half was covered 
with sheets of heavy grill wire usually 
used for screening gravel.) They also 
prepared the vegetables for the salad 
and the potatoes for roasting. 

This was indeed an outstanding group 
to work with. At the end of the evening 
they all voted that lamb was delicious 
and asked if such an event couldn’t be 
repeated. 

We asked each one to select his or 
her choice of lamb cut and to place it 
on the grill and cook it te their own 
liking. It was interesting to see how 
the cuts were selected. The girls took 
the small chops, the boys the chops 
from the front legs; the riblets were 
last choice. The comments made re- 
garding their liking for lamb were most 
revealing. Most of the group came from 
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homes where lamb was used only occa- 
sionally—others, never. Only three 
came from homes where lamb was used 
often. One boy reported that he had 
tasted lamb once before and didn’t like 
it, but this he liked very much—he en- 
joyed three servings. There were many 
similar expressions made during the 
course of the evening. 

At the beginning of the evening, we 
explained the functions of the Amer- 
ican Sheep Producers Council, Inc. and 
of their contribution to the party. After 
the group had eaten, we further 
stressed the importance of our industry 
and explained to them how to purchase 
lamb. We asked for their cooperation 
in the lamb promotion program. Edwin 
Marsh, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association, was 
present and did a wonderful job of 
stressing the food value of lamb and 
how important it is in the diet. 

The teenagers were very enthusiastic 
in expressing their appreciation of the 
event and especially of the delicious 
lamb. Many of them have contacted me 
since the party and again expressed 
their feelings of gratitude and have 
repeated that they had never tasted 
more delicious meat. 


The complete menu served to the 
group was as follows: Lamb, potatoes 
(roasted in aluminum foil and prepared 
by the boys and girls), tossed vegetable 
salad (lettuce, onions, radishes, and 
celery.) This was prepared by the girls. 
I prepared an economical oil and vinegar 
dressing from my own recipe. We topped 


off the meal with apple pie, which was the 
boys’ choice for dessert. 

Each person brought his own utensils. 

I wish you could have been with us 
to partake of the good food and enjoy 
the enthusiastic attitude of these 
youngsters. In all as a first experience, 
I would class this as a very successful 
way of introducing lamb and creating 
a better liking for it among the young 
people. 

This is a wonderful opportunity to 
acquaint the youth with the value of 
lamb in their diet and also the impor- 
tance of our industry to their comfort 
and happiness. I would like to try an- 
other one in Logan, and one in Cedar 
City in connection with the local wool 
growers’ auxiliary. I know these women 
are willing and anxious to help in the 
lamb promotion program. With these 
groups I would like to try the plan of 
furnishing only the lamb. With one 
group I would like to try lamb stew 
cooked over hot coals in huge kettles 
or dutch ovens. The youngsters could 
prepare the vegetables. With this menu, 
I will suggest they cook their biscuits 
in aluminum foil and roast marshmal- 
lows and place them between vanilla 
wafers for dessert. How does that 
sound? Of course whatever else they 
choose to serve besides lamb would be 
at their expense. I have confidence that 
these parties could be conducted very 
successfully with much less expense to 
the American Sheep Producers Council, 
Inc. 
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At Kansas State College 





Summaries of Research 
Results are Reported 


HE following are brief summaries of 

research studies on lamb feeding 

and sheep management conducted in 
1956-57 by Kansas State College: 


A comparison of three different types 
of western ewes for commercial lamb 
production.—Carl Menzies, T. D. Bell, 
L. A. Holland, and E. A. Nelson. 


For the past five years, Texas fine- 
wooled ewes have bred and lambed ear- 
lier than northwestern blackfaced or 
northwestern whitefaced ewes. Because 
of the earlier lambing dates, lambs 
from the Texas ewes usually reach mar- 
ket weights earlier than lambs from 
the other two types of ewes. However, 
lambs from blackfaced or whitefaced 
ewes usually gain slightly faster than 
lambs from the finewooled ewes and 
are heavier at 100 days of age. White- 
faced ewes have generally produced the 
heaviest fleeces, followed by Texas 
ewes. 


A comparison of four different breeds 
of rams for commercial lamb produc- 
tion.—Carl Menzies, T. D. Bell, L. A. 
Holland, and E. A. Nelson. 


Lambing and weaning data for lambs 
sired by Hampshire, Suffolk, Shrop- 
shire, and Southdown rams have not 
been consistent. Hampshire-and Suf- 
folk-sired lambs have so far gained 
faster in this year’s test than South- 
down- or Shropshire-sired lambs; how- 
ever, they were no more efficient in 
converting feed into pounds of gain. 
In past years, Hampshire- and Suffolk- 
sired lambs have usually gained slightly 
faster and have been heavier at weaning 
than Southdown- or Shropshire-sired 
lambs. However, this trend has not 
been consistent. 


Breeding studies with ewes and rams.— 
E. A. Nelson, W. H. Smith, C. S. Men- 
zies, and J. D. Wheat. 


Ewes on this test continued to con- 
ceive during the hot summer months 
since many of the ewes lambed in No- 
vember and the first part of December. 
Tests on semen quality of rams used 
during the past two summers indicate 
that there may be a detrimental influ- 
ence of high temperature on the quality 
of semen produced by a high percentage 
of the rams. During the summer of 
1956, one-half of the rams used on the 
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experimental ewes exhibited some 
sterility during July and August. Arti- 
ficial cooling of the affected rams 
proved to increase fertility in two 
cases. This indicates temperature con- 
trol of rams may be effective in pre- 
venting summer sterility in rams. 


Roughage comparisons for fattening 
lambs.—Carl Menzies and A. B. Er- 
hart. Garden City Branch Experiment 
Station. 


Lambs fed alfalfa hay in combination 
with ground Axtell stover, sorghum 
silage or Axtell fodder as the roughage 
part of their rations, gained approxi- 
mately the same in all cases. However, 
the use of Axtell fodder cheapened the 
feed costs at the prices charged for the 
different feeds. Feeding a combination 
of alfalfa hay and wheat silage as the 
roughage part of lamb rations pro- 
duced slow and expensive gains. 


A comparison of alfalfa hay and cotton- 
seed oil meal as sources of protein for 
fattening lambs.—Carl Menzies and 
A. B. Erhart, Garden City Branch 
Experiment Station. 


Replacing cottonseed meal with alfal- 
fa hay as a source of protein, cheapenea 
the feed cost per hundredweight of gain 
by $0.70 and increased the rate of gain 
per lamb by 0.02 pound per day. 


Wheat pasture studies with fattening 
lambs.—Carl Menzies and A. B. Er- 





WYOMING QUADRUPLETS 


Mrs. Annie Hines and her sons John and Bill of 
Gillette, Wyoming are proud of the ewe shown 
above. The ewe raised all of the lambs by herself 
and without extra feed except for a small amount 
of grain during the first six weeks. 


hart. Garden City Branch Experiment 
Station. 


Large and cheap gains were made by 
lambs grazed on wheat pasture. Lambs 
that were implanted with 6 mgs. of stil- 
bestrol at the beginning of the grazing 
period gained 0.46 pound per lamb per 
day as compared to 0.34 pound per lamb 
per day for those not implanted. 


Hormones and antibiotics for feeder 
lambs.—Carl Menzies and A. B. Er- 
hart. Garden City Branch Experiment 
Station. 


As in the past tests, lambs given 
estrogenic hormones, either as implants 
at the beginning of the test or supplied 
daily in the feed, gained faster and on 
less feed than lambs fed similar ra- 
tions but given no hormones. The dif- 
ferent methods of administration 
included implanting each lamb with 
6 mg. of stilbestrol, implanting each 
lamb with 200 mg. of progesterone and 
2.5 mg. of estradiol, and feeding 2 mg. 
stilbestrol per lamb per day in the ra- 
tion. These treatments increased gains 
from 17 percent to 26 percent on 13 to 
16 percent less feed. In past years hor- 
mone treated lambs have yielded slight- 
ly less when slaughtered and have 
produced lower grading carcasses. 


Feeding 14.4 mg. of aureomycin per 
lamb per day failed to increase the 
rate of gain or feed efficiency under 
conditions of this test. Feeding aureo- 
mycin to lambs that had been implanted 
with 6 mg. of stilbestrol did not have 
any additive effect. 


The ratio of roughages to concentrates 
in pelleted and unpelleted lamb fat- 
tening rations.—Carl Menzies, T. D. 
Bell, D. Richardson R. F. Cox, and 
W. D. Striegel. 


Lambs fed field-cured alfalfa hay and 
corn pellets gained faster and more 
efficiently than did lambs fed similar 
unpelleted rations or those fed dehy- 
drated alfalfa hay and corn pellets. Due 
to their increased rate of gain and feed 
efficiency, lambs fed field-cured alfalfa 
hay and corn pellets produced gains 
about as economically as those fed un- 
pelleted rations. Pellets containing 60 
percent roughage and 40 percent con- 
centrates fed along with 0.4 pound of 
chopped alfalfa hay per lamb per day, 
produced slightly larger gains than 
pellets containing 50 percent roughage 
and 50 percent concentrates fed along 
with 0.4 pound of chopped alfalfa hay 
per lamb per day. Better results were 
obtained with the 65 percent roughage 
and 35 percent concentrate unpelleted 
ration than with a 55 percent roughage 
and 45 percent concentrate ration; how- 
ever, in past tests the more concen- 
trated ration has given consistently 
better results. 
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On Feeder Lambs 





Deductions to be Adjusted 


Just as Payments Are 


N the case of those who purchase un- 
shorn lambs and later sell the lambs 
still unshorn or sell wool sheared from 
them, the deductions for the promotion 
fund will be adjusted downward by the 
amount to be deducted from the un- 
shorn lamb payment due the previous 
owner just the same as the payment is 
adjusted. 


Assuming A bought from B 300 un- 
shorn lambs weighing 21,000 pounds, 
for example, and later sells the 300 
lambs still unshorn at 30,000 pounds, 
the promotion fund deduction from the 
unshorn lamb payment to A would be 
figured on the 30,000 pounds less the 
purchase weight of 21,000 or on a net 
of 9,000 pounds. At the rate of five 
cents per hundredweight, the promotion 
fund deduction from A’s_ payment 
would be $4.50. The deduction from 
B’s payment on the 21,000 pounds of 
unshorn lambs which he sold would 
be $10.50 (five cents per hundredweight 
on 21,000 pounds). 


If A sheared the 300 lambs and sold 
2,400 pounds of shorn wool, for ex- 
ample, the promotion fund deduction 
from the wool payment to A would be 
figured on the 2,400 pounds of shorn 
wool sold less the deduction on the 
21,000 pounds of unshorn lambs pur- 
chased. At the rate of one cent per 
pound on shorn wool and five cents per 
hundredweight on unshorn lambs, the 
promotion fund deduction from A’s 
shorn wool payment would be $13.50 
(one cent per pound on 2,400 pounds 


of shorn wool or $24.00 less five cents 
per hundredweight on 21,000 pounds 
of unshorn lambs or $10.50 for a net 
deduction of $13.50). The deduction 
from B’s unshorn lamb payment would 
be the same $10.50. 


Thus, under the arrangement for 
handling unshorn lamb payments, the 
producer and the later breeder or feeder 
owners share in both the wool payments 
and the deductions from the payments 
for sales promotion and advertising. 
The instructions and payment forms 
covering these points have been dis- 
tributed to the ASC County Offices. 


—F. W. ImMasche, Deputy Director, 
Livestock and Dairy Division, 
Commodity Stabilization Service 
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After many years of service 


Dr. B. T. Simms Retires 


R. B. T. Simms retired on June 30, 

1957, from his position as Assistant 

Administrator for Production Research, 
Agricultural Research Service. 

Dr. Simms had rendered distin- 
guished service to the livestock indus- 
try of this country for many years. His 
long career of public service has in- 
cluded work in teaching, research, and 
animal disease control and regulatory 
fields. 

After a teaching career which in- 
cluded heading the Department of Vet- 
erinary Medicine at Oregon State 
College, Dr. Simms was appointed Di- 
rector of the U. S. Regional Animal 
Disease Research Laboratory at Au- 
burn, Alabama, in 1938. He served as 
Chief of the former Bureau of Animal 
Industry from November 1945 until the 
reorganization of the USDA in the fall 
of 1953. Since that time he has been 
engaged principally in directing live- 
stock research in the Agricultural 
Research Service. 

Dr. Simms has been active in the 
work of many organizations contrib- 
uting to the advancement of the wel- 
fare of the livestock industry. He has 
served as president of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association and 
has represented the Federal Govern- 
ment at a number of international 
meetings held to promote better under- 
standing of the need for livestock re- 
search and disease control. Among the 
many awards and recognitions Dr. 
Simms has received are the Twelfth 


International Veterinary Congress ‘prize 
and the Distinguished Service Research 
Award of the National Health Institute. 

Dr. Simms has accepted a teaching 
and research position on the staff of 
the Veterinary College of Ankara Uni- 
versity, Ankara, Turkey, where his 
work will be in the field of diseases of 
cattle and sheep. His assignment is 
under the auspices of the University 
of Nebraska. 

The National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion takes this opportunity of thanking 
Dr. Simms for his great service to the 
livestock industry and to wish him well 
in his new undertaking. 


Lambs Bring Top Prices 


At Intermountain Show 


OME 350 young stockmen—Futuré 
Farmers of America and 4-H- Club 
members—brought over a thousand ani- 
mals to the Intermountain Junior’ Fat 
Stock Show this year. It was the 21st 
recurrence of the event, held at the Salt 
Lake Union Stockyards on June 5 and 6. 
The top price on the 515 lambs sold 
at auction was 83 cents a pound. Grand 
Central Markets paid this record- 
breaking figure. Kennecott Copper Cor- 
poration bought one pen of lambs at 70 
cents. 

Chef Gerard of the Hotel Utah bid the 
top price of 60 cents a pound for prime 
steers. This price was also matched by 
Safeway Stores Inc. There:‘were 253 
head of beef cattle sold. Sears Roebuck 
and Company, the First Security : Bank 
of Utah and the First National Bank-of 
Salt Lake City paid the high figure for 
hogs, 43 cents per pound. There were 
286 hogs sold. 

Master Stockman ribbons were pre- 
sented to: Vicki Lu Jensen, Montpelier, 
Idaho; Lee Ray Fairbourn, Salina; 
Curtis Morgan, Morgan; Gary Potter, 
Fielding, and Lynn Winterton, Kamas, 
for beef cattle. 

Steven Porritt, Tremonton; Robert 
Jensen, Garland; Jerry Huff, Delta; 
Larry Blackhurst, Pleasant Grove; Bilk 
Peterson, Salina; Allen Ogden, Delta, 
and Vance Mortensen, Ephraim, for 
lambs. 

Raymond Hinton, Hurricane; Ross 
Rydalch, Tooele; Kendall Hinton, Hur- 
ricane; Don Phillips, Springville; Jun- 
ior Christensen, Cleveland; Kent 
Peterson, Tremonton, and Gary Pfaffen- 
berger, Price, for hogs. 

The show was sponsored by the Salt 
Lake City Chamber of Commerce, the 
Davis and Salt Lake County commis- 
sions and the Utah State Department 
of Agriculture. James A. Hooper, sec- 
retary of the Utah Wool Growers, is 
president of the show, and Merril 
Parkin of Bountiful, Utah, is show 
manager. 
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RAILROADS REJECT NWGA PETITION 





Reduce Westbound Meat Rates; 
Leave Livestock Unchanged 


WESTBOUND MEAT RATES 


OLLOWING public hearings in Chi- 

cago on June 12 approval was given 
by the Executive Committee of the 
Transcontinental Railroads, to a reduc- 
tion in freight rates on westbound fresh 
meats and packinghouse products. They 
rejected the petition of the National 
Wool Growers Association and the 
American National Livestock Associa- 
tion that rates on westbound livestock 
be reduced by the same percentage. 

Testimony in opposition to the reduc- 
tion was presented at the hearings by 
representatives of western meat pack- 
ing interests, livestock commission 
firms and producers. Traffic Manager 
Charles E. Blaine presented the position 
of the two national livestock organiza- 
tions. 

The National Wool Growers As- 
sociation will join other groups in 
petitioning the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to suspend the new rates 
until proportionate reductions are made 
in the westbound livestock rates. 

The Western States Meat Packers 
Association which is spearheading the 
campaign for suspension, makes this 
statement on the effect of the railroads’ 
recent action: 

“This means that the relationship 
now existing between fresh meat and 
packinghouse rates and livestock west- 
bound from midwestern and intermoun- 
tain points will be badly distorted. 

“The fresh meat rates now are 150 
percent of the livestock rates and the 
packinghouse product rate 125 percent 
of the livestock rates. This proposal 
will reduce these rates to 120 percent 
of the livestock rate. This reduction in 
the relationship between fresh meat and 
livestock would make it impossible for 
the packing industry in the West to 
operate on a year-round basis because 
the West is deficient on hogs, deficient 
on cattle and deficient on lambs. It 
would mean that it would be impossible 
for any western packer to purchase ani- 
mals, which in the case of hogs, he 
has to purchase the year around, and 
in the case of cattle and lambs at cer- 
tain periods of the year to keep his 
plant running on a year-round basis. 
This will also have an adverse effect 
on the feeding of livestock since the 
far western feeding industry is depend- 
ent on getting a large part of its supply 
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of cattle and lambs from the inter- 
mountain area. Western buyers will not 
be in a position to compete with the 
buyers from Colorado and East.” 


GENERAL FREIGHT RATE 
INCREASE 


Oral argument on the railroads’ re- 
quest for an additional increase of 15 
percent in freight rates was heard by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in Washington, D. C., the week of June 
3. Testimony for the livestock groups 
in opposition to the increase was pre- 
sented by Traffic Manager Charles E. 
Blaine and Lee Quasey who represents 
the National Livestock Producers Asso- 
ciation. It will probably be some months 
yet before the ICC renders a decision 
in this matter. 


California Plans 97th 


HE 97th Annual Meeting of the Cal- 
ifornia Wool Growers Association 

at Stockton will be of paramount inter- 
est to sheepmen throughout the West, 
Dominic Eyherabide of Bakersfield, 
Association president, has announced. 

Preceding the two-day meeting Au- 
gust 7-8, the association will have as its 
honored guest and featured speaker at 
its annual better-breed dinner Tuesday, 
August 6, Dr. John C. Grimes, Head 
Geneticist of Nichols, Inc., Exeter, New 
Hampshire, world-wide poultry breeders 
and pioneers in revolutionizing the 
poultry industry. He will discuss mod- 
ern methods of increased production 
through selective breeding and feeding. 

During general sessions at the Stock- 
ton Civic Memorial Auditorium the 
following two days, members will par- 
ticipate in a panel discussion of the 
need for advertising California spring 
lamb. 

During the spring some 800,000 head 
of early spring lambs are moved and 
the supply of old-crop fed lambs is at 
its lowest ebb. The topic is of consid- 
erable concern to all western sheepmen 
producing market lambs, President 
Eyherabide states, because the cam- 
paign helps establish and maintain a 
market for over one million out-of-state 
lambs which begin to move into Cali- 
fornia in large volume for immediate 
slaughter during late June and July. 


Also on the agenda for the convention 
—a program of better nutrition, and 
equipment for reducing costs, range im- 
provement, feeding and replacements, 
wool production and marketing, animal 
health and tariff. 

The California Wool Growers Asggo- 
ciation is one of the oldest sheep or- 
ganizations, having been established 
September 18, 1860. 


NATIONAL FARM SAFETY WEEK 
JULY 20 TO 27, 1957 


Greater reduction of all accidents to 
farm and rural people is’ urgent. 
Safety makes sense on the farm, in the 
home, and on the highway. 
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SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


National Association Events 


August 14-15: National Ram Sale, Ogden, Utah. 
January 20-23, 1958: National Wool Growers’ Con- 
vention, Phoenix, Arizona. 


Conventions and Meetings 


July 9: Arizona Wool Growers’ Convention, Flag- 
staff, Arizona. 
July 23-25: Colorado Wool Growers’ Convention, 


Grand Junction, Colorado. 

August 6-8: Wyoming Wool Growers’ 
Casper, Wyoming. 

August 6-8: California Wool Growers’ 
Stockton, California. 

October 4-5: Western South Dakota Sheep Growers’ 
Convention, Belle Fourche, South Dakota. 

November 7-9: Oregon Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Portland, Oregon. 

November 10-12: Washington Wool Growers’ 
vention, Yakima, Washington. 

December 2-4: Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Con- 
vention, San Antonio, Texas. 

December 4-6: Montana Wool Growers’ Convention.* 

January 6-8, 1958: Utah Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

January 20-23, 1958: National Wool Growers’ Con- 
vention, Phoenix, Arizona. 


Convention, 


Convention, 


Con- 


Sales 


August 2-3: Nevada Ram Sale, Ely, Nevada. 

August 6: Ram Sale Show, Yakima, Washington. 

August 7: Washington Ram Sale, Yakima, Wash- 
ington. 

August 7: Idaho State Ram Sale, Filer, Idaho. 

August 12: Oregon Ram Sale, Pendleton, Oregon. 

August 14-15: National Ram Sale, Ogden, Utah. 

September 6-7: Utah State Suffolk Sheep Show and 
Sale, Nephi, Utah. 

September 14: Idaho Fall Range Ram Sale, Pocatello, 
Idaho. 

September 19: 


Montana Ram Sale, Miles City, 
Montana. 
September 24-25: Wyoming Ram Sale, Casper, 
Wyoming. 
September 25: Idaho Purebred Sale, Idaho Falls, 
Idaho. 


September 26: U. S. Sheep Experiment Station Sale, 
Dubois, Idaho. 

September 26: National Columbia Sheep Sale, Chil- 
licothe, Missouri. 


— 11-12: Utah State Ram Sale, Spanish Fork, 
ah. 


Shows 


November 1-10: Grand National L. S. Exposition, 
San Francisco, California. 

November 15-20: Golden Spike National L. S. Show, 
Ogden, Utah. 

November 29-December 4: Great Western L. S. Show, 
Los Angeles, California. 

November 29-December 7: 


International Livestock 


Exposition, Chicago, Illinois. 
January 10-18, 1958: National Western Stock Show, 
Denver, Colorado. 
*Place to be announced. 
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SHEEP DISEASE INFORMATION—THE EIGHTH IN A SERIES 


b 








SCABLES 








H. E. KEMPER and H. 0. PETERSON* 


IVE kinds of parasitic mites cause 

scabies, or scab, in sheep and goats. 

Common scabies, or psoroptic scabies, 
is highly contagious to all classes of 
sheep. It is transmitted readily and 
quickly from one animal to another by 
direct contact. 

It is caused by tiny, ovoid, pearl- 
white mites, Psoroptes equi var. ovis. 
The female mite is about one-fortieth 
of an inch long. A hand lens should 
be used when one examines infested 
animals for the mites. The adults have 
four pairs of brownish legs and sharp, 
pointed, brownish mouth parts. 

The mites live on blood serum that 
oozes from skin punctures, which the 
mites make with their sharp mouth 
parts. Into the tiny wounds they prob- 
ably secrete a poisonous substance. 
Bluish-red, inflamed, swollen areas sur- 
round the punctures. The serum on the 
skin becomes mixed with debris, which 
soon dries, hardens, and forms a crust, 
or scab. As the lesion develops, the 
skin becomes thickened, hard, and 
wrinkled. It might crack and bleed 
when it is manipulated with the fingers. 
The uniformly thickened condition of 
the diseased skin is readily detected 
by comparing it with the pliable, 
healthy skin. 

Chronically diseased areas become 
hardened and covered with a tightly 
adhering, scaly, grayish crust. The 
grayish color results from the accumu- 
lation of dried flakes of skin. The wool 
falls out and leaves bare areas, which 
enlarge as the disease advances and 
make the sheep look naked. The mites 
seek the healthier skin at the outer 
edges of a lesion, produce more punc- 
tures, and thereby cause the lesions to 





*H. E. Kemper was graduated from the 
Kansas City Veterinary College in 1914. 
He retired from the Department of Agri- 
culture after more than 40 years of work 
in the field of animal diseases and parasites 
in the former Bureau of Animal Industry. 
From 1948 to his retirement in 1955, he 
directed research on external parasites of 
livestock at the Department’s field station 
at Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

H. Peterson, parasitologist in the 
Agricultural Research Service, joined the 
Department’s field station at Albuquerque 
in 1946. He has been engaged in research 
on the development of treatment of livestock 
affected with ectoparasites. 
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spread. The mites can be found most 
easily at the outer edges of the lesions. 
The mites cause intense irritation 


and itching. Infested sheep become 
restless and furiously scratch, rub, 
kick, and nibble at their wool. The 


fleece soon has a broken, disturbed ap- 
pearance. From the fleece hang tags or 
tufts of wool, which the sheep have 
pulled out with their mouths or 
scratched out with their hind feet. 
Their discomfort is especially notice- 
able after they have been active. The 
wool on affected areas within reach of 
the animals’ mouths may be dirty and 
wet with saliva. Licking the lips and 
champing the jaws while scratching are 
characteristic movements of sheep 
affected with scabies. 

The first lesions usually are on the 
back or sides, but may start on any part 
of the body. 


The only way to be sure that a sheep 
has scabies is to find the mites. Any 
condition that causes the sheep to bite 
and scratch themselves should be in- 
vestigated at once. 

As the wool is parted over a lesion, 
the mites move away from the light and 
may be picked up on the edge of a knife 
blade. The best way to find mites is to 
scrape the outer edge of the lesion with 
a blunt blade or a pocketknife, transfer 
the scrapings to a sheet of black paper, 
and examine the material under bright 
light. If the material is slightly 
warmed by sunlight or a lamp, the 
mites become active. They are plainly 
visible with a hand lens. 

Clean sheep do not commonly con- 
tract scabies from infested premises, 
but they may become infested from 
premises or bed grounds very recently 
occupied by infested sheep. Premises 
that have been vacant for about a month 
are safe for use by clean sheep. 

Freshly dipped sheep do not be- 
come infested from contaminated prem- 
ises and therefore may be safely held 
there between the first and second dip- 
pings. It is a good sanitary practice, 
however, to avoid old bed grounds and 
unclean corrals. 

The disease may be contagious at all 
seasons, but new infestations are un- 
common in summer. Scabies often re- 
mains dormant during hot, dry weather 
and may seem to be cured, but usually 


it becomes evident again with the ar- 
rival of cold, rainy weather. 

An attack does not give immunity. 
A flock may become infested any num- 
ber of times. 

Goats and cattle herded with sheep 
may be temporary carriers and may 
even develop lesions of short duration. 
Therefore they should be included 
when the flock is treated. 


We used to think that psoroptic mites 
of sheep were not transferable to cattle 
or to any other class of livestock. 

Tests at the Animal Disease and Par- 
asite Research Laboratory at Albuquer- 
que, New Mexico, showed, however, 
that common sheep scabies could be 
transmitted from sheep to cattle and 
then back to clean sheep. Lesions con- 
taining psoroptic mites were found on 
December 27, 1950, on a cow that had 
been kept with 10 scabies-infested sheep 
for 15 months. Six months later the 
disease appeared on a bull that also had 
been with the sheep. The original in- 
festation on the cow and bull was-main- 
tained continuously on them for more 
than four years. Skin scrapings con- 
taining live psoroptic mites were re- 
moved from the cow every day for two 
weeks and placed in the wool of scabies- 
free sheep. Live mites became estab- 
lished in the wool four days after the 
first transplant. Small lesions and some 
loss of wool were observed during the 
first month. The sheep developed ex- 
tensive and typical scabies within three 
months. 

Foot scabies, also called chorioptic 
or symbiotic scabies, is caused by mites 
known as Chorioptes bovis (of the va- 
riety ovis, if they are on sheep, or the 
variety caprae, if they infest goats). 

The mites resemble the common scab 
mites and live in groups on the surface 
of the skin, usually on the lower parts 
of the legs and around the feet. They 
spread to the inner surfaces of the 
thighs and to the udder and abdomen 
in severe cases. 

Chorioptic scabies is much more com- 
mon in goats than in sheep. The visible 
lesions usually occur initially around 
the feet and are most pronounced dur- 
ing cold weather when the flock is 
housed. 

Sarcoptic scabies, often known as 
head scab or black muzzle, has been 
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found on sheep in Europe but not in 
the United States. It is caused by the 
mite Sarcoptes scabiei var. ovis. 

The mite burrows isto the skin on the 
head and face, where there is little or 
no wool. Like common scabies, it 
causes intense itching and irritation. 
The infested animals rub and scratch 
the affected parts and hard, firmly at- 
tached scabs are formed. 

Sarcoptic scabies may be told from 
common scab by the nature and location 
of the lesions and its tendency to re- 
main localized on parts that are not 
covered with wool. 

Demodectic scabies usually is re- 
ferred to as demodectic or follicular 
mange. 

It is quite common in goats. It is 
found only rarely in sheep—usually in 
the small glands of the eyelids. The 
infestations in sheep do not cause much 
trouble. 

In goats the mites infest the seba- 
ceous, or oil, glands of the skin, which 
become filled with a thick, cheesy sub- 
stance that contains thousands of mites. 
The swollen glands look like nodules in 
the skin. They may be as small as a 
wheat seed or as large as a walnut. The 
nodules are found oftenest at the base 
of the neck in front of the shoulders. 
They also occur over the back, hips, 
flanks, ears, and jaws. To find them, 
one must run his hands over the ani- 
mal’s body. 

The contents of some nodules can be 
squeezed out between the fingers, but 
sometimes they must be incised. In 
order to see the mites, the material from 
the nodules must be examined under a 
microscope. They look quite different 
from other mites that infest livestock. 
The elongated body is divided into the 
anterior part, which bears the head; 
thorax, with legs attached; and the 
abdomen. About 100 or 125 of them 
measure an inch. The legs are short 
and stout. The mites have sucking 
mouth parts. 

Psorergatic scabies was first found 
in the United States on sheep in Ohio 
in 1951. It had been reported on 
Merino sheep in Australia in 1941. 

The mite causes a mild irritation and 
itchiness like that eaused by lice. The 
sheep bite and scratch the parts most 
easily reached, such as the sides, flank, 
and rump. Tags of wool are pulled out, 
and the fleece has a ragged, tangled 
appearance. The tips of the wool fibers 
are twisted or curled into locks or 
matted and hang loosely from the sides. 

The psorergatic mites are about one- 
third as big as the common scab mite. 
The head is short and broad. The gen- 
eral form of the body is rounded. Eight 
short legs extend from the sides of the 
body at equal distances from one an- 
other. Each leg has a double hook. The 
mite burrows into the skin, causing a 


slight thickening, roughening, and sca]. 
ing of the affected area. The scabs are 
usually loose, dry, and crumbly. Moist 
spots sometimes exist in the lesion. 
The small size and burrowing of the 
mites make them hard to find. One has 
to make deep skin scrapings with a 
scalpel or pocketknife and examine the 
material in light mineral oil under a 
microscope. The infestation spreads 
slowly and may take three or four years 
to become generalized on a sheep. The 
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intensity of infestations may vary year | 


to year. Some animals appear to re- 
cover, but usually there is a recurrence, 

Treatment of sheep and goats in- 
fested with psoroptic and chorioptic 
scabies is with dips approved by the 
Department of Agriculture. The ap- 
proved dips contain lime-sulfur, nico- 
tine sulfate, wettable BHC, or wettable 
lindane. 

Lime-sulfur dips are made in the 
proportion of 8 pounds of unslaked 
lime and 24 pounds of flowers of sulfur, 
or sulfur flour, to 100 gallons of water. 
If commercial hydrated lime, not air 
slaked, is used, 11 pounds per 100 gal- 
lons of water is required. If nicotine 
sulfate is used, the dip should contain 
not less than 0.05 percent nicotine. 
These two dips must be heated and 
maintained at 95° to 105° F. The sheep 
and goats must be dipped at least twice 
at intervals of 10 to 14 days. 


Dips prepared from BHC (benzene 
hexachloride) or lindane should be pre- 
pared from wettable powders and the 
content of gamma isomer, the active 
insecticidal ingredient, should be main- 
tained at 0.06 percent. BHC and lin- 
dane were approved by the Department 
of Agriculture in 1954 for the treat- 
ment of sheep infested with scabies or 
exposed to it. They have several ad- 
vantages over lime-sulfur and nicotine 
sulfate. 


Dips prepared from BHC and lindane 
must not be heated above 80°F. One 
treatment with BHC or lindane, prop- 
erly applied, is enough to cure the com- 
mon form of sheep scabies and foot 
scabies of goats. 

The dipping vat should be filled with 
enough clean, unheated water to cover 
the animals—ordinarily 40 to 48 inches 
deep. After the water is measured and 
put into the vat, the required amount 
of BHC powder is added and thorough- 
ly stirred. The dip should be stirred 
again after any interruption in dipping. 

Each animal must be held in the dip 
not less than 1 minute to assure satura- 
tion of the skin and fleece. The head 
of each animal should be submerged 
at least twice for an instant so that 
the wool and hair about the head and 
face are thoroughly wet. 

Small lambs should be dipped in a 
barrel. After they are a month old, it 
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is safe to let them swim through the 
vat, but they should not be put into the 
vat with adult sheep. 

The dip should be changed as soon 
as it becomes filthy, regardless of the 
number of sheep that have been dipped 
in it. 

Because BHC, lindane, lime-sulfur, 
and nicotine sulfate do not kill or check 
bacteria, open cuts or wounds may be- 
come infected with dirty dip. Sheep 
that are weak and in poor physical con- 
dition should not be dipped because of 
the danger (especially when BHC or 
lindane are used) of killing them. 

No specific recommendations are 
made for treating sarcoptic, demodec- 
tic, or psorergatic scabies. 

Many treatments have been suggested 
for controlling the demodectic mange 
of goats, but none of them has been 
completely effective. The lesions in 
goats are prominent enough to be 
treated locally. Some of the investiga- 
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tors report good results by opening the 
nodules, removing the contents, and 
irrigating the pockets with a 2-percent 
solution of coal tar-creosote dip. Good 
results also have been had from a few 
drops of a saturated solution of carbolic 
acid used in a similar manner. 

In the absence of a satisfactory treat- 
ment, the infested animals should be 
isolated from the rest of the flock. 

Attempts to control psorergatic sca- 
bies with BHC have shown some 
promise, but precise recommendations 
depend on further experiments. 

One dipping in suspensions contain- 
ing 0.06 percent of gamma isomer of 
wettable BHC or lindane makes it pos- 
sible to eradicate psoroptic and choriop- 
tic scabies from sheep and goats. 

The use of this simple and reliable 
dip and the effective cooperation of 
livestock owners and State and Federal 
officials can eradicate this scourge of 
the sheep and goat livestock industry. 


Transportation Information 


Will Aid Your Business 


by CHAS. E. BLAINE 
NWGA Traffic Manager 


HESE articles will pertain to inter- 
state rail shipments of sheep and 
lambs. However, much of the informa- 
tion will apply equally to rail shipments 
moving between points in a single State 
but some of the rules and regulations 
will vary slightly in the various States. 
Give the railroad on which you will 
load as much advance notice as possible 
in order to enable them to furnish you 
with the necessary cars. Orders for 
cars must be confirmed in writing and 
shipper should retain a copy for his 
records. Do not order more or larger 
cars than needed as this will increase 
your minimum weight and possibly you: 
freight charges. The number, lengta 
and type car (single deck or double 
deck) ordered and the same information 
for cars furnished should be shown on 
the livestock contract. This is very 
important as the freight charges on 
your shipment will be computed on 
basis of cars ordered in those cases 
where it is necessary for the railroad 
to furnish different length or type than 
those ordered, provided the cars ordered 
would have contained the shipment. 

If at all possible, an exact head count 
should be made of the number loaded 
into each car and this count shown on 
the livestock contract. If a railroad rep- 
resentative witnesses the count, the 
words “more or less” or “shippers load 
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and count” should not be allowed to 
appear on the livestock contract. These 
conditional words are to be inserted 
on the contract only when a railroad 
representative is not present at the head 
count and loading. 

In the territory located generally west 
of the Mississippi River, most of the 
tariffs provide for the trailer car rule. 
You are allowed one trailer car for each 
livestock contract issued. The mini- 
mum weight for the trailer car is only 
one-half that of a 36-foot car provided 
certain rules are observed. These rules 
will be discussed later. If the shipper 
definitely knows the stock are feeders 
and will not be slaughtered within 30 
days after arrival at destination, he 
should furnish the railroad agent at 
origin with a signed feeder certificate 
in order to secure the lower feeder rates 
prevailing generally in that territory 
west of the Mississippi River. Should 
you be shipping to, from, or within that 
territory east of the Mississippi River, 
feeder certificate should also be fur- 
nished, as sometimes the feeder rate 
will apply for part of the haul. 

In the ensuing articles, we intend to 
discuss other phases of rail movements 
of sheep and lambs. However, if you 
have any question or problems along 
these lines, such as rates, routing, over- 
charges, transit, loss and damage 
claims, etc., write to us (401 Title & 
Trust Building, Phoenix, Arizona) and 
we shall be glad to assist you. 
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This February lamb will be one of 
our entries at the National Ram Sale. 


(This photo was taken the first part of June.) 
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Editor’s Note: This is not a fashion 
story! It’s a factual account of what the 
18-year-old Woolknit Associates have 
done, and is doing, to promote woolknit 
swimsuits and other woolknit garments 
through the use of “editorial” space 
alone, in periodicals, newspapers, tele- 
vision and other outlets. “Editorial” 
space cannot be bought. It is most 
valuable, however, because the articles 
or material given such space are pub- 
lished as an expression of the views of 
the editor or of those in control of the 
publication. Woolknit Associates were 
awarded $35,000 of the ASPC’s funds 
for promoting wool in the fiscal year 
1956-57 and $50,000 for the year com- 
mencing July 1. Woolknit Associates 
match these funds. Hence, we thought 
sheepmen would be interested in know- 
ing how Woolknit Associates are revi- 
talizing the market for wool swimsuits 
and other woolknit garments. The story 
is told in this article. We hope you will 
read it. 
by JOHN CARON 

President, Woolknit Associates 
7" sell more wool in knitwear through 

publicity articles is the sole purpose 
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of Woolknit Associates. This has been 
accomplished during an 18-year cam- 
paign by promoting woolknit fashions 
in every available consumer and trade 
publication. By selling the idea of 
these woolknit garments to retail stores, 
Woolknit Associates has encouraged 
sales at that level by seeing to it that 
merchandise is on the shelves to fill the 
demand when customers call. 


Promotion through Editorial Space 


Before the formation of the American 
Sheep Producers Council, Woolknit As- 
sociates was the only organization in 
America promoting wool fashions that 
raised funds entirely from the domestic 
market. They have never spent any 
money for paid advertising, but often 
sell knitters on the wisdom of adver- 
tising their woolknit fashions. All their 
promotional efforts result in obtaining 
valuable editorials on woolknit fash- 
ions in space and network television 
time that is never for sale. It comes 
under the category of pure editorial 
news. These editorials are considered 
by authorities to be more valuable than 
paid space, as they carry the endorse- 
ment of the publisher and his editor. 


During the past five years, Woolknit 
Associates have established a record of 
12 editorial pages in Life, including 
two covers. Their original styling ideas 
are often responsible for the enormous 
number of articles they get. For exam. 
ple, one of the two-page spreads in 
Life on women’s sweaters started with 
an idea presented to the fashion editor 
on the news value of unusual woolknit 
sweater styles. Woolknit Associates 
submitted styles found in the market, 
and added two of their own creations, 
a scoop pullover with ruffled collar and 
a bare-shouldered evening sweater, 
These two originals appeared in Life 
and were also adopted by two manufac. 
turers for distribution to retail stores, 

Woolknit Associates, up until the 
time of ASPC participation, were only 
able to promote woolknit fashions for 
women and misses due to their very 
modest budget. Based on advertising 
space rates, the total lineage obtained 
by them, however, during 1955, amount- 
ed to $15 million dollars. During that 
year their accomplishments included 
nine newsreels on network television 
(Dave Garroway) as well as Pathe and 
Fox Movietone News. Knitters credit 
Woolknit Associates for holding and 
increasing this woolknit market on 
suits, dresses, coats, sweaters, both in 
wool jersey fabrics and the independ- 
ent garments knitted in wool. 


Expansion through ASPC Funds 

The investment of ASPC this past 
year enabled Woolknit Associates to ex- 
pand their coverage to include garments 
in knitted wool for the entire family, 
with a more extensive campaign on 
woolknit bathing suits. About a decade 
ago, when woolknit bathing suits dis- 
appeared from the fashion market, 
Woolknit Associates imported original 
styles from abroad for inspiration to 
American knitters. Last year there 
were only 26 woolknit swimsuit styles 
in the market. With ASPC funds that 
enabled Woolknit Associates to promise 
extensive promotions, there were 97 
woolknit swimsuits in the collections 
for summer-1957 selling. 

Early in March, Woolknit Associates 
sent a fashion-show-by-mail to 4,300 
retailers with all purchase data needed 
to encourage early ordering, plus en- 
closures of glossy photographs that 
illustrated two dozen current styles. 
For the first time in their 18-year his- 
tory, this promotion group could afford 
to supply suggested color features to 
editors of Sunday magazine sections 
in cities having the largest populations. 
As a result they obtained 10 color pages, 
including one cover—the most desirable 
space of all—in the Philadelphia Bullet- 
in of May 19. If computed on advertis- 
ing lineage rates alone, these 10 pages 
would have cost $6,000 each or repre- 
sent a total value of $60,000. Cost to 
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Woolknit Associates for model fees and 
color photos amounted to $600. 

Woolknit Associates started their 
campaign on woolknit swimsuits before 
the resort season, knowing that this 
season is used by manufacturers and 
retailers as a barometer of summer sell- 
ing. From the resort issues of national 
magazines through the month of June, 
they had been able to obtain a total of 
17 articles that hailed the return of the 
woolknit swimsuit. 


Use of the Independent Newspaper 


Another category that Woolknit 
values highly is the independent news- 
paper; in fact, they consider this spe- 
cial newspaper group of primary 
importance, second only to the color 
spreads. The independent newspaper is 
the big city paper that considers fash- 
ion news so important that it maintains 
an entire staff, headed by a fashion 
editor, to develop and emphasize cur- 
rent trends in the fashion industry and 
to tie in merchandise with local store 
outlets. Some of these newspapers pub- 
lish 40-to 60-page fashion sections sea- 
sonally. This season a total of 168 
independent, largest circulation con- 
sumer newspapers ran impressive edi- 
torials on wool swimsuits. Many of 
them used full-page or double-spread 
units, based on photos and stories sup- 
plied by Woolknit Associates. Through 
promotion in these independent news- 
papers, every woolknit swimsuit is 
made available in a local store, and 
increased sales result. 

Editorials in newspaper syndicates 
(Associated Press, Scripps - Howard, 
NEA Service, etc.) rate next in im- 
portance, as their services reach a total 
circulation of 30 million readers each. 
They develop the story as a general 
news feature rather than a specifically 
merchandisable article. Syndicates are 
the least expensive to service as all 
mailings with stories and mats of illus- 
trations are furnished by the syndicate 
to its members. Usually small circula- 
tion newspapers throughout America 
pick up these “prepared” news articles. 


Syndicate News Space 


Woolknit Associates developed two 
strong-selling editorials on bathing 
suits for the syndicates this year. They 
featured “Wool and Woolknits” in ban- 
ner headlines. Photographs furnished 
by the Associates were used as illustra- 
tions. Clippings were received by the 
hundreds, but with the exception of a 
few papers, no effort can be made by 
the publisher to merchandise the gar- 
ments to the local retail store. Wool- 
knit Associates endeavored to remedy 
this lack by its strong fashion-show 
mailing to all important retailers in 
America. 


Generally speaking, the results of 
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promotion of this type are not concrete. 
Occasionally, however, the Associates 
get a response that shows the value of 
their work. Such was the most gratify- 
ing letter received last month from 
Gantner of California, leading knitter 
of woolknit swimsuits. This firm re- 
ported receipt of re-orders on woolknit 
swimsuits from retail stores in Phila- 
delphia and gave full credit for this 
additional business to the Sunday mag- 
azine color spread developed on two 
pages in the Philadelphia Inquirer by 
Woolknit Associates. Gantner also vol- 
untarily sent a check to be used for 
woolknit bathing suit promotion. 

On May 29, Woolknit staged a show 
for network television on Jack Les- 
coulie’s “Tonight Program, WNBT.” 
Six models were used and 18 woolknit 
bathing suits were shown. 

Earlier in the year, woolknit swim- 
suits for the entire family were shown 
on the Arlene Francis “Home Show.” 
This TV show, which goes out over the 
NBC network, reaches millions of home 
viewers and covers 90 percent of the TV 
sets in the United States. Commercial 
cost for the network time is $8,500 a 
minute. Woolknit Associates were on 
editorially for 18 minutes. Had they 
paid for the time, it would have cost 
$153,000! The tab paid by Woolknit 
involved model fees of $557.70. ASPC 
funds made this promotion financially 
possible. 

Woolknit’s record of achievement on 
woolknit garments for children and 
men’s wear has been just as phenomenal 
as their bathing suit record, with a 
total of 10 editorial color pages devoted 
to these fashions. All garments were 
available in local stores. In many in- 
stances, this promotion was responsible 
for actually selling this merchandise to 
the retailer, which, in turn, increased 
sales for the knitters. In fact, Chicago, 
Pittsburgh and Boston knitters reported 
a complete sell-out. It must be pointed 
out that no color space can be reserved 
by an editor unless there is a guarantee 
that merchandise will be available in 
the local store. This is the most ex- 
pensive space newspapers produce, and 
they want to be sure it brings results. 

Woolknit Associates’ pre - summer 
promotion culminated in its 13th An- 
nual Woolknit Industry’s Fashion Show 
on June 13 in New York’s Hotel Pierre 
Grand Ballroom. Reservations for the 
show were solidly booked weeks in ad- 
vance by retail stores throughout the 
United States. The show was staged 
in five acts: “After Five,” “Back to 
School,” “Americans Traveling,” “Cafe 
Society,” and “The Woolknit Swim.” 


“Firsts” from ASPC Campaign 


It is a known fact that synthetics 
predominated in the knitwear market 
for children’s and men’s wear only be- 
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cause these categories received no pro- 
motion due to the limited budget avail- 
able to Woolknit Associates. To a 
questionnaire sent out by Woolknit 
Associates, editors unanimously replied 
that they had never before received edi- 
toria! material covering these markets, 
and indicated their willingness to de- 
vote more editorial space to children’s 
and men’s woolknits if they were sup- 
plied with the ideas and materials. 
Through ASPC funds it has been pos- 
sible for Woolknit to do this. 

Other “firsts” resulting from the 
ASPC investment with Woolknit Asso- 
ciates include: 


1. First wool yarn chart forecasting 
colors for fall, crediting “unadulter- 
ated American wool.” 

2. First Woolknit Design Awards to 
three men’s sportswear designers. 

3. First Men’s and Boys’ Fashion Show 
to retail trade and press on men’s 
woolknits. 


4. First appearance of an original 
W.A. design for men: “The Wool- 
knit Tuxedo pullover.” 

5. First revival of interest in 10 years 
from subscribers in the form of 10 
new contributions, including one 
from a group of manufacturers of 
the cold water soaps for wool. 


6. First woolknit promotion for Fa- 
ther’s Day on men’s sweaters with 
the first T-V network show early in 
June, and acceptance of articles 
that will reach a total circulation 
of 79 million. 

7. First appearance of news stories 
that promoted All-American wool- 
knits, a phrase that has appeared in 
every news article since ASPC en- 
tered the picture. (Woolknit Asso- 
ciates have encouraged knitters to 
introduce bulky woolknit coats for 
street and evening wear in which 
domestic wool predominates because 
of the loft and resiliency required. 
An average of 414 pounds of wool 
goes into each coat. There are eight 
styles available for fall 1957 selling; 
only one coat style was included in 
the 1952 lines.) 


Woolknit Associates has a strict pol- 
icy that favors promotion of woolknit 
garments within the price-range of the 
average consumer. They avoid “free 
rides” by knitters who make only show- 
room samples in wool by insisting on 
proof of sale to specific retail outlets 
in a minimum of eight key cities in the 
United States. They promote only fash- 
ions made in America. 

It is the hope of Woolknit Associates 
that they may not only hold the ground 
they have gained in the markets for 
wool swimsuits and other woolknit gar- 
ments for the entire family but to con- 
tinue to expand it. 
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From the Kitchens of the American 
Sheep Producers Council 


INDOOR “OUTDOOR” COOKERY makes bar- 
becued meats a year-round treat. For 
lamb chops and leg steaks cooked in- 
doors over the coals in your fireplace 
are as tasty when the wintry winds 
blow as when they’re served in the 
garden from the outdoor grill or bar- 
becue. 


Rules are the same—good meat, good 
coals, and careful cooking so that the 
meat is not over-done, blackened or 
charred. 

Lamb for Indoor-barbecuing: Sirloin 
lamb chops are good-sized and meaty. 
They are cut from the sirloin portion 
of the leg and should be at least 1l-inch 
thick. Leg steaks also have a large 
proportion of meat. They are cut across 
the leg of lamb and have a small round 
bone. Shoulder chops, arm or blade 
bone, cut 1l-inch thick, may also be 
broiled. And of course there are the 
rib and loin chops which are best cut 
2-inches thick. The English chop may 
be cut from unsplit ribs, usually boned 
and wrapped around a kidney. Saratoga 
chops are cut from the boned shoulder 
and are usually held together with a 
skewer. 

And there are the riblets, 1-inch thick 
strips of lean streaked with fat, at- 
tached to a rib bone. These are usually 
5 to 6 inches long, weighing 2 to 4 
ounces each. Marinated and broiled, 
they make a good “finger food” to enjoy 
with the hearty hot drinks of the holi- 
day season. 


4 
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Whatever you choose by way of cuts, 
buy tender high-quality meats cut at 
least 1-inch thick. Trim off excess fat to 
avoid smoke. 

Fireplace Barbecue: Charcoal makes 
an excellent indoor fire. Have the coals 
glowing. The bed of coals should be 
kept 4 to 6 inches deep. Use a grill or 
barbecue rack or one of the racks from 
your oven, seated on up-ended bricks 
about a foot above the coals. Old- 
fashioned folding wire toasters with 
long handles may be used to hold the 
lamb chops or steaks for easy turning. 

How to cook: The lamb may stand 
several hours in a favorite barbecue 
sauce or seasoned wine and oil mixture. 
This sauce may be brushed on the lamb 
with a new paint brush when the meat 
is turned. 

The time required depends on the 
distance from the coals. In general, 
the 1-inch lamb chops and steaks will 
take about 7 minutes to a side. Turn 
once and cook to the desired degree of 
doneness—best “medium-done” when 
the meat will be a delicate pink in the 
center, much juicier and better-flavored 
than the usual “well-done.” Test for 
doneness by cutting close to the bone. 
Season with salt and pepper just before 
serving. 

What to serve: Big fat Idaho potatoes, 
baked in foil in the hot coals or baked 
in the oven and wrapped in foil when 
fork-tender, to keep them hot until the 
lamb is ready, if your timing is off a 
bit. Add hot garlic-buttered French 
bread, a tossed salad and relishes, the 
year-round perfect partners for the 
sizzling-brown barbecue-broiled lamb. 


The National Wool Grower 
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Slaughter spring lambs advanced 
up to 50 cents at Ogden late in the 
month to bring choice offerings to a 
$22 high, $2 higher than the previous 
week. 


June 27, 1957 


RICES paid for slaughter lambs dur- 

ing June were rather erratic, slip- 
ping steadily as the month progressed. 
The onslaught of June heat apparently 
took much interest out of the entire 
red meat market, with resulting lower- 
ing prices. 

Prices weakened up to $2 on all 
slaughter lamb offerings from similar 
transactions in May. 

Choice and prime slaughter lambs 
sold in a price range of from $20 to $25 
in June, with most sales made near $22 
and $23. Choice and prime spring 
slaughter lambs at Fort Worth sold 
largely near $21. 

New York choice and prime dressed 
carcasses opened the month in a strong 
$49 to $56 price range, but slid to a 
$44 to $51 bracket at month’s end. Good 
and choice New York dressed car- 
casses opened June selling in a $47 to 
$55 spread and faded to a $44 to $51 
price range near the end of the month. 

Prices paid for slaughter ewes in 
June also declined $1 to $2 from a 
month earlier. Good and choice slaugh- 
ter ewes sold all the way from $4 to $8, 
with most sales made near the $5.50 to 
$6.50 range. 

Cull and utility slaughter ewes sold 
mostly near $5, while prices as low as 
$2 (briefly at Ogden), and as high as $7 
were recorded. 

Interest on good and choice spring 
feeder lambs was quite strong through- 
out June. Some market observers ad- 
vised feeders to get their lambs early, 
as a shortage of them is expected later 
on. This prediction is based on good 
grazing conditions which will produce 
more fat lambs and the need for re- 
placement ewes in most drought de- 
pleted flocks which will keep ewe lambs 
off the market. 

At Omaha good and choice feeder 
lambs sold from $20.75 to $22.50; at 
Denver, from $18.50 to $20 was paid; 
at Ogden, from $18 to $18.50 bought 
most good feeder lambs; and at Fort 
Worth, from $17 to $20.50 were the 
going prices. 


July, 1957 


Prices Weaken as Summer Heat 
Takes Interest from Red Meat 


COUNTRY SALES AND CONTRACTING 
CALIFORNIA 


Prices paid for choice and prime fed 
shorn spring slaughter lambs declined 
slightly at the end of June from earlier 
sales. An overall monthly price range 
of from $21 to $22.50 was registered 
on these lambs. 

At least six loads of good and choice 
90- to 100-pound wooled slaughter 
spring lambs sold near the end of the 
month from $21.50 to $21.75. Thirty 
loads of slightly heavier lambs in the 
same grades sold at $21 to $21.50, with 
number one and two pelts. 

A small number of solid-mouth breed- 
ing ewes sold in California at $9 per 
head. 

COLORADO 


Several loads of shorn slaughter 
lambs sold in northern Colorado at $19, 
delivered to Denver. 


MONTANA 

In the Big Timber area, 5,000 Hamp- 
shire lambs were contracted for Sep- 
tember 10 to 25 delivery at $20 for the 
ewes and $18 for wethers. 

Earlier in June, 1,150 whiteface year- 
ling ewes sold in the Great Falls area 
for August delivery at $28. An uncon- 
firmed sale of 3,000 three-year-olds was 
reported made in mid-June in the 
Chinook area at $20 per head to job- 
bers. 

Also in the Chinook area, 6,000 head 
of whitefaced wether lambs contracted 


for October 1 delivery to the cornbelt 
at $18, estimated near 70 pounds at 
delivery. 

Growers asked up to $22 and in- 
stances more on whitefaced ewe lambs 
for fall. Two loads of whitefaced year- 
ling ewes were sold at midmonth at $25 
per head for September delivery. 


OREGON 


Early in June good and choice Wil- 
lamette Valley spring lambs moved to 
buying stations and plants at $20.50 to 
$21. A band of 1,100 whitefaced Oregon 
wether feeder lambs was contracted at 
the same time of the month at $17 per 
hundredweight for mid-September de- 
livery. 


IDAHO 


Some farm lambs moved in this State 
during June at prices considerably be- 
low a year ago. These ranged from $3 
to $5 per hundredweight lower. There 
were no contracts made in June on 
range fat lambs. 

Early in the month some choice and 
prime spring slaughter lambs sold at 
$22.50 to $23, while several pools of 
ranch lambs turned at $21.75 to $22.05 
for immediate delivery. 


WYOMING 


One band of mostly two-year-old Wyo- 
ming breeding ewes sold in early June 
at $24 per head. At the same time, in 
the Casper area, between 15,000 and 
16,000 whitefaced wether feeder lambs 
sold for fall delivery to Nebraska at 
$18, estimated weight from the lower 
70’s to upper 80’s. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Sales of whitefaced yearling ewes 
were made mostly near $21.50 for fall 
delivery. Late in June, however, a sale 
of 2,200 head of whitefaced yearling 
ewes was reported in northwestern 
South Dakota at $24 per head for fall 
delivery. 








Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 

















Total U. S. Inspected 1957 1956 
slaugnter, First Five Months... ......:-..2..s2c...:--.cse0c---. 5,629,000 5,739,000 
pee ie OS 2 nee eee see eee cee nee oe eee ee June 21 June 23 
Slaughter at Major Centers ............. eee 225,260 232,336 
Omaha Average Lamb Prices (Spring): 
ye i 2 a nee one $22.25 $23.10 
ee Ga GD) | en ane eee a 21.25 21.50 
New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices: 
RSIS, Gah TIONG ooo ooo ovens ccseseteccciwese eee 49.00 47.30 
ee ee 47.00 47.30 
Federally Inspected Slaughter—May 
1957 1956 
COU ose ec ae es IE 1,665,000 1,646,000 
eee ee en ener anseeertea eee Sates Weniee eee 580,000 606,000 
ae nee eee ener errr wr eee paetes oy Sere Seer 4,884,000 4,875,000 
SOOO WE SiN oF ssc eresn cst tecncscisse reir daseose 1,133,000 1,063,000 
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Quartermaster Corps Wins 





In the War Against Moths 


by HAMILTON LAUDANI 

*Reprinted from Agricultural Marketing, 
December, 1956. 
67FIHE battle between the Quartermas- 

ter Corps and the armies of moths 
and fabric pests that attack and destroy 
woolen military fabric has been won— 
another victory for research and devel- 
opment.” 

That’s how the Army sums up its all- 
outwar against the insects that have 
been laying siege to its stored woolen 
materials and garments. 

Much of the credit for winning this 
“Battle of the Bugs” goes to the USDA 
Savannah Stored-Product Insect Lab- 
oratory, which was called up as an 
auxiliary unit. 

The problem was to protect from in- 
sect damage an inventory of approxi- 
mately 100 million yards of woolen 
fabrics plus innumerable uniforms. 
Moths and fabric pests were actually 
“eating up” thousands of dollars worth 
of Government property each year and 
causing an annual outlay of over 1% 
million dollars for special treatment to 
prevent an even larger loss. 

The Quartermaster Corps had tried 
to attack the insects with naphthalene 
flakes placed between the rolls of stored 
cloth and in cartons of garments. But 
this treatment had to be repeated every 
six months at considerable cost in ma- 
terial and labor. 

Naphthalene alone was not very effec- 
tive against the fabric pests. So, the 
Quartermaster Corps attacked with 
spray guns, applying residual sprays to 
the outsides of the stacks, and giving 
warehouses frequent aerosol treat- 
ments. When all else failed, they fumi- 
gated the bolts of fabric with methyl 
bromide. 

This cycle of treatment and retreat- 
ment also proved costly in materials 
and manpower. And again it provided 
only temporary protection. 

At this stage in the maneuvers, 
the Savannah Stored-Product Insect 
Laboratory joined forces with the Quar- 
termaster Corps. A comprehensive 
program of research was begun to de- 
termine the value of commercial moth- 
proofing chemicals and new synthetic 
insecticides in protecting wool and its 
products from insects. 

This research involved hundreds of 
controlled, replicated experiments. The 
scientists made tests to find out how 
long the chemical deposits were effec- 
tive and the result of their use upon 
the fiber strength of the material. They 
sought the most effective and efficient 
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method of application as well as the 
extent of deposit removal in cleaning. 

Dozens of rolls of Army uniform 
cloth were exposed to carpet beetles and 
clothes moths over a five-year period 
of carefully planned experimentation. 
Dozens and dozens of detailed observa- 
tions and chemical analyses were made. 

Researchers found that DDT gave 
outstanding protection under the con- 
ditions of military fabric storage. A 
very simple and inexpensive method of 
applying DDT to Army fabrics also 
became apparent. 

Since all woolen fabrics were 
“sponged” to prevent shrinkage and 
distortion as a normal procedure, it was 
possible to accomplish the sponging and 
protective treatment in one operation. 
The fabric was merely immersed in a 
DDT emulsion instead of being sponged 
with clear water. Quartermaster chem- 
ists and fabric experts developed a 
practical procedure based on the find- 
ings of the Savannah Laboratory. 

Thus, cloth costing from $6 to $10 
per yard can be completely protected 
from fabric pest damage at a cost of 
one cent a yard. Once treated, the fab- 
ric is protected for at least five years, 
or until it is dry-cleaned. Garments 
made from the treated fabric are also 
protected during storage. 

In addition to considerable savings 
in chemical costs, the new method saves 
manpower. It removes the need for con- 
stant surveillance and the reapplication 
of protective agents. The DDT-impreg- 
nated cloth can now be put in cartons 
and stored for as long as five years 
without need for retreatment or inspec- 
tion. The cartons permit palletized 
storage and the use of modern, efficient, 
and economical warehousing proce- 
dures. 

Not only has the Army benefited from 
the research experiments of the Savan- 
nah Laboratory, but the homemaker, 
the retail merchant, and the wool proc- 
essor have also profited. 

As a result of further experimenta- 
tion, washable woolens, raw wool and 
feathers can now be protected through 
applications of DDT. It was found these 
products selectively absorb DDT from a 
very dilute nonionic emulsion. A pre- 
determined amount can be deposited by 
simply adding to a water bath a meas- 
ured amount of a special emulsifier 
called “EQ-53,” in relation to the 
weight of the product to be treated. 

The “EQ-53” formula is available to 
homemakers through many retail out- 
lets. In using the preparation, one 


tablespoon is simply added to the wash 
or rinse water for each pound of dry 
woolens. This is enough to protect the 
garments or blankets from insects until 
they are again washed or dry-cleaned, 

EQ-53 can also be added to ringe 
water in the last stage of scouring 
grease wool and the resulting deposit 
of DDT will remain through carding 
and combing. 

Feathers may be treated by adding 
EQ-53 to the rinse water during the 
usual, washing process in the prepara- 
tion of feathers for marketing. In facet, 
the Quartermaster Corps considers thig 
protection so important that it requires 








all purchases of feathers and down to | 


be so treated. 

Household woolens, clothing, rugs 
and animal fibers that cannot be washed 
may be successfully treated with DDT 
sprays. 
sprays can be easily applied with hand 
sprayers to suits, coats, and other wool- 
en garments to protect them against 
fabric pests during storage periods. 
Rugs can be protected for a year or 
more by a single spray. Its effectiveness 
lasts even under conditions of daily use 
and frequent vacuum cleaning. 

Experiments also show that DDT 
offers excellent protection for bristles, 
curled hair, hair felt, wool felt, and 
similar animal fibers. 


Dieldrin Dusting Information 


ONSIDERABLE interest has been 


aroused by the article on dieldrin 
dusting that appeared in the May issue 
of the NATIONAL WOOL GROWER. Many 
inquiries have been received as to 
where this powder can be obtained. 
We have been informed that there are 
several companies in the Rocky Moun- 
tain area that make 114 percent dieldrin 
sheep dust. A few of them are: Wasatch 
Chemical Company, 2225 South 5th 
East, Salt Lake City, Utah; Selco Sup- 
ply Company, Eaton, Colorado; Brown 
Farm Chemical Company, Scottsbluff, 
Nebraska. The Pacific Wool Growers, 
734 N. W. 14th Avenue, Portland 9; 
Oregon, also handle dieldrin dust for 
the convenience of their members. 

The attention of the National Wool 
Grower has been called to a mistake in 
the dieldrin article. R. E. Pfadt, Head 
of the Department of Entomology and 
Parasitology of the University of Wyo- 
ming, informs us that it is not true 
that sheep are examined meticulously 
after passing through the dust “for if 
sheep go through the dusting chute, 
they are definitely covered with the 
dieldrin dust. It would take too long 
to examine each individual sheep as it 
passed through the dusting chute. It is 
true that we dust up to 3,000 sheep an 
hour, but we could never dust that many 
if we had to examine each individual 
sheep.” 


The National Wool Grower 
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During 1956 Marketing Year 


WOOL PRICES AVERAGE 
44.3 CENTS PER POUND 
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ALBERT W. BATES 


Joins staff to promote your product. 


Wool Bureau Appoints 
Director of Publicity 


PPOINTMENT of Albert W. Bates 

as director of publicity of The Wool 
Bureau, Inc., was recently announced 
by Max F. Schmitt, Bureau president. 

For the past three years Mr. Bates 
has been account executive, account su- 
pervisor and vice president of Selvage 
& Lee, Inc., public relations counseling 
firm. Earlier he had his own public 
relations business, after spending four 
years as director of public relations of 
Castle & Cooke, Ltd., Honolulu, and 
12 years as a public relations executive 
of Swift & Company, Chicago. 

As executive secretary of Sigma Delta 
Chi, professional journalistic frater- 
nity, from 1929 to 1934, Mr. Bates estab- 
lished the national headquarters on its 
present operating basis in Chicago. 
National conventions of that organiza- 
tion have twice, in 1938 and 1945, voted 
him the Wells Memorial Award for dis- 
tinguished service. He was born in Los 
Angeles, was graduated from Oregon 
State College and was a reporter for the 
Oregon Journal and Portland Oregon- 
ian. He is a member of the National 
Press Club, Washington, D. C.; Chicago 
Press Club; New York Deadline Club, 
and the Public Relations Society of 
America. 


“WHAT ABOUT SHEEP” 
AVAILABLE 


This 60-page booklet, originally 
printed in 1950, contains much valuable 
information for all sheepmen. It may 
now be obtained by sending 25 cents to 
Department W, National Wool Grow- 
ers Association, 414 Crandall Building, 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah. 


July, 1957 





RICES received by farmers for shorn 

wool sold during the 1956 marketing 
year (April 1956-March 1957) averaged 
44.3 cents per pound, the Crop Report- 
ing Board announced June 21, 1957. 
This compared with 42.8 cents for the 
1955 season, and with the 1946-55 aver- 
age of 54.7 cents per pound. 

Prices received by farmers for wool 
averaged from 41 to 42 cents per pound 
during the months April through Sep- 
tember when about two-thirds of the 
crop was sold. Prices strengthened in 
October and continued an upward trend 
for the rest of the season to reach 51.4 
cents in March 1957. 

For the season, prices received in the 
native sheep States (which account for 
most of the “fleece” wool producing 
area of the country) averaged 44.0 cents 
per pound. For the 11 Western States, 
Texas, and South Dakota (which pro- 
duce most of the “territory” wool) the 
season average price was 44.4 cents per 
pound. 

Estimates of prices received by farm- 
ers for shorn wool relate to the average 
price, grease basis, at the point of sale 
out of wool producers’ hands. The point 
of sale is usually the local market or 
local shipping point. These estimates 
represent the net price after deducting 
marketing charges such as grading, 
handling, scouring or carbonizing, com- 
missions, and transportation from the 
local shipping point. Any other deduc- 
tions made by the buyer or marketing 
agency, such as interest on advances, 
charges for bags, association dues, etc., 
are considered as “non-marketing”’ 
charges and are not deducted from the 
prices received by farmers. These esti- 
mates follow the same definition of net 
sales proceeds as that used under the 
wool incentive payment program. 

The published prices relate to all 
wool sold during the 1956 marketing 
year, including some wool on which no 
application for payment was made. In 
arriving at these estimates, full use 
was made of actual wool sales records 
as filed by producers in the Agricultur- 
al Stabilization and Conservation 
County offices in connection with ap- 
plications for shorn wool incentive 
payments. Sales and proceeds data 
from the applications were tabulated 
by the County offices and transmitted 
to the Agricultural Marketing Service. 
—USDA Release 


Wool: Average price per pound received 
by farmers, by States, April 1956-March 


19571 
Season 
State Average Ct. 
(ee oes ee 47 
New Hampshire .............. 45 
WHEN cas cians 47 
Massachusetts ............-..- 48 
Rhode Island......:.-.........2 47 
CeonneeneUs «...22-05-4 47 
OW Ween. oe 47 
Doge ea aA 44 
Pentisyivania .......-.---....2 46 
NN ose ee 46 
PAGNe. Soe 43 
NNR gcc coiveccos-cccgtas 42 
ba US hee 46 
WHISCGROIN .-<.<5.c0505-> 2 46 
WiNNeeeW .2....2-- 3 44 
WOM 2 bate ee 44 
WRIMOOOEE sides 42 
North Dakota...................- 43 
TGNIDY cvccsciinnciseeeec 45 
22 ee | 
DRO WERO <oco 44 
WRAPS oss cdass ee 45 
Li. eine 50 
West Virginia...............: 50 
North Carolina...............- 47 
South Carolina.........----.-- 48 
eGNEEe. 2.00 45 
jh: aa een EE 42 
ee i aE 46 
TONMOGRHCS. 2 ..c.00.-2e 46 
AORTA: 22.5.0. 44 
Missiasippi .................... 41 
PRN «...2c2scse 42 
Louisiana. ........<2...24 39 
fo ES ee 34 
po eiirsrs tre 46 
I ere ee ee 45 
WYOMING ..5....2--ccc ed 42 
CRITONO chic See 43 
New Mexico ................. 41 
BRNO scsi ckk es 40 
ne ree eee. 42 
jc ne ee eee es 45 
Wasninetoen. .......:.....-...2 43 
SUNY sees SSF 46 
CRIOPEAD cciccec 48 
|) ne eeeeeee Ker erne 45 
South Dakota.......-....2 46 


1Average local market price for wool sold; 
does not include incentive payment to bring 
season average return to 62 cents per pound. 
Regional and U. S. prices computed by 
weighting State prices by estimated sales 
of shorn wool. 
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USDA ANNOUNCEMENT 





Wool Incentive Payments Set 


At 40 Percent for 1956 


HE U. S. Department of Agriculture 
announced June 21 that shorn wool 
payments under the 1956 wool incentive 
program will amount to 40 percent of 
the dollar returns each producer re- 
ceived from the sale of shorn wool dur- 
ing the 1956 marketing year. This will 
result in an incentive payment to 
producers of $40 for every $100 received 
from the sale of shorn wool. 

The USDA also announced that the 
payment rate on sales of unshorn lambs 
to compensate for the wool on them 
will be 71 cents per hundredweight of 
live animals sold. This payment is de- 
signed to discourage unusual shearing 
of lambs before marketing. 

Because the average mohair price of 
84.4 cents per pound received by pro- 
ducers was above the mohair support 
price of 70 cents per pound, no pay- 
ments will be made on mohair sold dur- 
ing the 1956 marketing year. 

County Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation (ASC) offices will begin 
making payments soon after July 1. 
Applications for payment were filed 
with these offices by April 30. The pay- 
ments will be made on shorn wool and 
lambs marketed only between April 1, 
1956, and March 31, 1957. To be eligible 
for payments, the wool must have been 
shorn after January 1, 1955, and lambs 
must never have been shorn. 

Deductions of one cent per pound 
from shorn wool payments and five 
cents per hundred pounds of liveweight 
from unshorn lamb payments will be 
made for the advertising, promotion, 
and related market development activ- 
ities on wool and lamb. This self-help 
promotion program (under Section 708 
of the National Wool Act of 1954) is 
carried on by the American Sheep Pro- 
ducers Council, Inc., which was estab- 
lished by sheep producers and producer 
organizations for that purpose. The 
deductions from the payments to fi- 
nance the program was approved by 
producers in a referendum in 1955. 

The shorn wool payment rate was 
determined on the basis of the differ- 
ence between the average price received 
by producers for shorn wool during the 
1956 marketing year and the 62-cent 
per pound incentive level. The average 
price producers received for shorn wool 
during the 1956 marketing year was 
44.3 cents per pound as determined by 
the Agricultural Marketing Service on 
the basis of prices reported by produc- 
ers in their applications for payment. 
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The wool incentive rate of 40 percent is 
the amount needed to bring the average 
return for wool up to the incentive 
level of 62 cents. To determine the wool 
incentive payment for individual pro- 
ducers, the rate of 40 percent is applied 
to the dollar return each producer re- 
ceived for wool after paying marketing 
charges. 

The lamb payment rate of 71 cents 
per hundredweight is determined on the 
basis of the average weight of wool per 
hundred pounds of lamb, the value of 
lamb wool in relation to shorn wool, 
and the average shorn wool incentive 
payment per pound. The average weight 
of wool per hundred pounds of lamb is 
assumed to be five pounds for payment 
purposes. Because lamb wool is gener- 
ally coarser in grade and shorter in 
staple length, the lamb wool value for 
payment purposes has been set at 80 
percent of shorn wool value. The lamb 
payment of 71 cents per hundredweight 
of live animals is five (the average 
weight of wool in pounds per hundred 
pounds of lamb) times 14.2 cents which 
is 80 percent of the difference (17.7 
cents) between the average price re- 
ceived by producers for shorn wool and 
the incentive price of 62 cents per 
pound. 

The method of making payments on 
lambs under the 1956 program differs 
from the method followed for the first 
year of the program on 1955 market- 
ings. Under the 1956 program, each 
producer who owned lambs for 30 days 
or more and sold them unshorn is 
eligible for a payment. Producers or 
feeders who bought unshorn lambs and 
later sold them unshorn or sheared 
them and sold the wool will have their 
payments adjusted downward by the 
amount of payment due on the weight 
of unshorn lambs purchased. Under 
this method, original producers and 
later breeder or feeder owners share in 
the payment. Under the 1955 program, 
the entire payment was made to the 
owner who sold lambs for slaughter. 

Substantially the same program as 
for 1956 is being continued for the 1957 
marketing year which began April: 1. 
The wool incentive price is being con- 
tinued at 62 cents per pound grease 
basis. The payment rates for the 1957 
program will be determined in mid- 
1958 when the average wool price on 
1957 marketings becomes known. The 
wool and unshorn lambs must be mar- 
‘keted between April 1, 1957, and March 


31, 1958, to be eligible for payment un. 
der the 1957 program. Applications foy 
payments under the 1957 program 
should be filed with County ASC offices 
not later than April 30, 1958. 

Payment rates for the 1955 market- 
ing year, the first year of the wool in- 
centive program, were 44.9 percent of 
the dollar return to producers on shorn 
wool and 77 cents per hundredweight 
on lambs sold for slaughter. To date 
payments under the 1955 program total 
$57,585,166, including $49,989,467 for 
shorn wool incentive payments and 
$7,595,699 for lamb payments. From 
these payments, deductions of $3,098, 
005 were made for the wool and lamb 
promotion program. 

The payments program is authorized 
by the National Wool Act of 1954 which 
directs the Secretary of Agriculture to 
support the price of shorn wool at an 
incentive level he finds necessary to 
encourage an annual production of 300 
million pounds. The Act sets the top 
incentive level at 110 percent of parity 
and limits the cumulative payments 
under the program to an amount equal 
to 70 percent of the specific duties col- 
lected on imports of wool and wool 
manufactures beginning January 1, 
1953. For the 1956 program, the 62-cent 
incentive level was 106 percent of the 
September 1955 parity, when the level 
was set. For the 1957 marketing year, 
the 62-cent level was 101 percent of the 
September 1956 parity when the price 
was set. 

—USDA Release 


Colorado Announces 
Convention Plans 


HE Colorado Wool Growers Associa- 

tion is extending a hearty invitation 
to its members and sheepmen from sur- 
rounding areas to attend their 30th an- 
nual convention at La Court Hotel in 
Grand Junction. An exceptionally fine 
program has been planned, Secretary 
Robert Field states. A dinner meeting 
is scheduled for the Board of Directors 
the evening of Monday, July 22; the 
convention proper will occupy three full 
days, July 23-25. 

“Our markets—are they truly com- 
petitive?” is listed for a panel discus- 
sion at the morning session of the 24th 
with Charles Jennings of the Denver 
Union Stockyards as moderator. Other 
important features of the program are: 
a talk on sheep disease research by Dr. 
Rue Jensen of the Colorado State Uni- 
versity; a report and discussion on 
scrapie; a talk and demonstration on 
sheep and wool improvements by Pro- 
fessor P. E. Neale of the New Mexico 
A & M College; full reports on wool 
and lamb promotion and sheep organ- 
ization achievements. 
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Your 
Auxiliary 
President 


Reports 


OST of the States have their con- 

vention dates selected, (see calen- 
dar) at which time the Make It 
Yourself With Wool contest will also 
be held. Missouri has chosen October 
19 and 20 and Iowa has set November 
7 and 8 as their dates. 

There have been some requests from 
States for immediate advance of their 
share of the amount set aside by Amer- 
ican Sheep Producers Council for use 
in the next year’s wool promotion work. 
This is impossible as the funds for the 
1957-1958 program are not available 
until after July 1—the beginning of 
their fiscal year. 

Are you placing a Lamb-Wool sticker 
on all of your out-going mail? Mrs. O. 
T. Evans has distributed large quanti- 
ties and has more for you on request. 
Keep our advertising before the public 
at all times. If you want to sell your 
products, you must let the people know 
you have them to sell. How else will 
they know if you don’t talk “Wool- 
Lamb” every chance you get? 

We need many thousands of contest- 
ants in the Make It Yourself With Wool 
contest. Every State should put on an 
extensive campaign for girls to enter 
this outstanding contest. 

Kit Mason, Director, McCall’s Pat- 
terns School Service, has an Education- 
al Fashion Program which is available 
for any interested group of women and 
school girls., The local home economist 
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or store personnel director would have 
to contact the women and girls to estab- 
lish an anticipated attendance before 
any arrangements could be made. You 
may write to either Kit Mason, Director, 
McCall’s Patterns School Service, 230 
Park Avenue, New York 17, New York, 
or to me for further information on this 
fashion showing. 

Congratulations are extended to our 
past president, Mrs. J. T. Murdock of 
Heber City, Utah, for being selected as 
“Mother of the Year” in her district. 
She is certainly deserving of the honor. 

—Mrs. Rudie Mick, President 


MEET YOUR SECOND 
VICE PRESIDENT 


RS. C. A. Hitchborn, Fruita, Colo- 

rado, is second vice president of 
the Women’s Auxiliary of the National 
Wool Growers Association. She is vital- 
ly interested in their livestock interests 
which consist of sheep, cows and 
ranches run by her husband and their 
sons, Charles and Don. 

Following are some of her many 
activities: Charter member and past 
president of Colorado State Auxiliary; 
charter member and past president of 
Mesa County Auxiliary; past matron 
Eastern Star; past Mother Advisor 
Rainbow Girls; member of Federated 
Garden Clubs; worker in Republican 
Women’s Club and committee woman; 
and member Book Review Club and 
three bridge clubs. Mrs. Hitchborn is 
also interested in oil painting. 

The following letter written by Mrs. 
Hitchborn indicates her interest in the 
field. 


Dear Mrs. Wool Grower: 


We thought you might be interested in 
what the ladies of the Wool Growers’ 
Auxiliary are doing. 

Of course, our main objective is working 
to promote the use of wool and lamb, but 
along with the work, we are enjoying get- 
ting together and making friends. 

Through our National Lamb Promotion 
Chairman, Mrs. Delbert Chipman of Utah, 
an intensive promotion of lamb in school 








luncheons is educating the younger genera- 
tion in how delicious lamb can be when 
properly prepared. 

The Make It Yourself With Wool sewing 
contest for girls, conducted in eighteen 
States and being extended to more States 
each year, is a two-fold program for pub- 
licity and education, besides being a youth 
program. It is favorably accepted by 
schools and 4-H Clubs. Many large com- 
panies such as Woolworths, Singer Sewing 
Machine, J. P. Coats Thread Co., and many 
woolen mills are cooperating. 

In Texas, the Auxiliary sponsors a “Miss 
Wool” contest. They choose a girl to model 
garments, made of wool. As Miss Wool, 
she models these before large groups of 
manufacturers and at public gatherings. 

With the extensive promotion and ad- 
vertising of synthetic materials, we feel 
that it is high time to educate the buying 
public that nothing measures up to wool. 

If you would like to help us in these proj- 
ects, with your dues, ideas and work, write 
to me, and I will have the proper person 
in your State contact you. Don’t put it off, 
we are waiting to get your reply and to 
hear about your ideas. 


Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. C. A. Hitchborn 
Second Vice President, 


National Wool Growers Auxiliary 
17 North Ash, Fruita, Colorado 





MRS. C. A. HITCHBORN 


She's your energetic Second Vice President from 
Fruita, Colorado. 
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CONVENTION INVITATION 
EXTENDED BY COLORADO 


HE Executive Committee and the of- 
ficers of the Colorado Wool Grow- 
ers Association have just had a meeting 
(June 10) in Denver. At that time the 
many problems relative to our conven- 
tion, July 23, 24 and 25 in Grand Junc- 
tion, were taken care of as well as such 
things can be taken care of that far in 
advance of the convention. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to extend an invitation to any and all 
of you who may be in Colorado at that 
time, or who live near enough, to attend 
our convention. We feel that we will 
have a good one. 

To the wool growers of Colorado: It 
is very important that you attend the 
convention. Regulations and decisions 
will be made, under which you will have 
to operate. It is very much to your in- 
terest that you be there to help form 
these regulations. 


By and large, the majority of the wool 
growers in Colorado are not too opti- 
mistic at this time. Most of them have 
come through the most expensive winter 
they have ever had. This, along with a 
cold late spring which caused a short 
lamb crop, will make the Colorado 
lambs that go to market this fall about 
the most expensive that have ever been 
produced. At this time, the possibility 
of getting enough out of them to break 
even appears very remote. When we 
were in Denver at this time last year 
lambs were up to $27.50. This year they 
were $23.50. It doesn’t appear that, 
with the short supply and, undoubtedly, 
an increased demand from the ASPC 
advertising program, the old law of 
supply and demand is working. If it is, 
someone besides the producer is getting 
the benefit of it. 


Most of the wool growers in Colorado 
feel that the incentive program or Wool 
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Robert W. Lockett 
Arizona 


Dominic Eyherabide 
California 








Tony Smith 
Nevada 


Gerald Hughes 
Montana 





T. A. Kincaid, Jr. 
Texas 


J. R. Broadbent 
Utah 


Act has been largely responsible for 
their staying in business, and that 
everything possible should be done to 
strengthen and extend it. 

On the bright side is the rise in the 
price of wool and the outlook for feed 
on the winter range. Most people say 
that the winter range looks the best 
that it ever has. 

So it seems, as usuai in the sheep 
business, things are never so bad but 
what there is something good to look 
forward to. That’s probably why there 
are still people in it and always will be. 

—Chester Price, President 

Colorado Wool Growers Association 


UNIFORM CONTROL OF 
PREDATORS IS NEEDED 


REDATORY animals have contrib- 

uted more to the difficulties of the 
sheepman than most other problems. 
The coyote is a migratory animal and 
the efforts in one State, without co- 
operation from the neighboring States, 
are more or less ineffective. If.a uni- 
form predatory animal control program 
could be adopted in the range States, 
it would be materially profitable to the 
sheep industry. 

The State of Utah has used many 
different methods of predatory animal 
control, including payments of bounty 
by the State and a cooperative program 
with the United States Fish and Wild- 
life Service. These programs were 
spasmodic and lacked enough continuity 
to develop a situation which would as- 
sure the livestockman that he was safe 





Chester Price 


A le 
iced ndrew D. Little 


Idaho 





Julian Arrien 
Oregon 


Henry Wahlfeldt 
South Dakota 





George K. Hislop 
Washington 


Howard Flitner 
Wyoming 


from marauders, especially at lambing 
time. 


The Utah State Legislature, in 1943, 
passed a law which was signed by the 
Governor. This law, developed by the 
Utah Wool Growers Association, pro- 
vides for a tax to provide funds and 
a program in which the sheepmen are 
personally interested and which exacts 
their personal attention in administra- 
tion. The mill tax set up by the act 
for cooperative work with the Fish and 
Wildlife Service is much less than the 
mill tax for bounty. The establishment 
of a Predatory Animal Control Commit- 
tee was authorized by the legislation. 
The act also permits the transfer of 
funds from one program to another, 
thus offering intelligent management 
possibilities. 


The Predatory Animal Control Com- 
mittee is appointed by the Governor 
upon recommendation of the Utah 
Wool Growers, and the program is ad- 
ministered through the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. An attempt was 
made, which was only partially success- 
ful, to include the turkey growers, the 
State Cattle Association and the State 
Fish and Game Commission. There are 
nine districts in the State, and each 
district has a sheepman representative 
for that district in the administration 
of the State program. 


Under this program, there has been 
expended approximately $190,000 an- 
nually with the funds made available 
through a mill levy on both cattle and 
sheep, and appropriations from the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, Game De- 
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partment, local wool growers’ associa- 
tions and Grazing District Advisory 
Boards. This permits the payment of 
a bounty and also supports a coopera- 
tive program with the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service. 

The Commissioner of Agriculture, the 
District Agent, Predatory and Rodent 
Control, U. S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, the General Director of the State 
Board of Fish and Game and sheepmen, 
with a representative from cattle in- 
terests, have carried on a very effective 


program. Since October 1, 1943 the 
bounty program alone has accounted 
for 85,399 coyotes, 28,177 bobcats, 1,062 
cougars and 14 wolves, making a total 
of 114,852 predators taken from Octo- 
ber 1, 1943 to December 31, 1956. Added 
to this number would be the predators 
destroyed by the U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service. It requires no stretch of 
imagination to visualize the effect that 
these predators would have had on the 
livestock industry. We are sure that our 
fellow sheepmen from other States 
could profit by a close study of this sit- 
uation and possibly improve the present 
setup by entering into uniform legisla- 
tion for predatory animal control. We 
sincerely solicit the cooperation of the 
other States. 


—J. R. Broadbent, President 
Utah Wool Growers 


SOUTH DAKOTA RANGE 
REPORTS ARE EXCELLENT 


E have had some very good rains 

here and in all of the surrounding 
territory. The range country looks 
like a flower garden. There are bright 
prospects for a good hay crop. Farmers 
are just starting to cut the alfalfa on 
the irrigated farms. 

Sheep are in excellent condition. No 
lambs have been contracted to date that 
I know of. 

We have been forced to change the 
dates of our convention again. We 
found a convention of engineers and 
county commissioners had been sched- 
uled during our September dates. Octo- 
ber 4 and 5 are the new dates for the 
annual convention of the Western South 
Dakota Sheep Growers Association. 


—John Widdoss, Secretary 
Western South Dakota 
Sheep Growers Association 
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The Lamb Festival Buffet (pictured above), served as the kickoff for the promotion 
program in Washington. 


Washington Group Joins ASPC 


In Lamb Promotion Campaign 


RODUCERS of lamb throughout the 

State of Washington have launched 
a campaign, which will have national 
significance, aimed at increasing the 
consumption of their product in the 
Inland Empire. 

George Hislop of Spokane and Yaki- 
ma, president of the Washington Wool 
Growers Association, said all elements 
of the meat industry are cooperating 
in the promotion, including food retail- 
ers, meat cutters, restaurant owners, 
dieticians, home economists and the 
meat packers. The campaign runs 10 
weeks, during which time lamb, espe- 
cially the seldom-used cuts, will be 
featured on meat counters and in res- 
taurants and hotels throughout the 
area. 

The promotion will receive national 
attention, because it is the only such 
effort organized by a State association 
in cooperation with the American Sheep 
Producers Council, a federally spon- 
sored organization. 


J. M. Jones of Denver, manager of 
the American Sheep Producers Council, 
was on hand for a kickoff banquet at the 
Davenport Hotel on June 12. The Lamb 
Festival Buffet, another first for the 
industry promotion, attracted 200 mem- 
bers of the meat industry and retail 
food business. It featured a sumptious 
spread 85 feet long, with special lamb 
dishes prepared by five of Spokane’s 
outstanding hotel chefs. Such exotic 
dishes as a whole Grecian Roast Lamb, 
Roasted Saddle of Lamb ala Richelieu 


and Curried Spring Lamb Bombay were 
created by Chefs Otto Danielson of the 
Ridpath, Warren Davidson of the Spo- 
kane Hotel, Dean Atkinson and Ray 
Jarbeaux of the Davenport, Bill Martin 
of the Desert and Marcel Vercrusysse 
of the Desert Caravan Inn. 

The campaign ties in with lamb’s big- 
gest season, from July 1 through Sep- 
tember 15, when spring lambs surge 
into Inland Empire markets. Hislop 
reported an 8-week campaign last year 
during August and September raised 
the consumption of the light-colored, 
delicately flavored meat approximately 
60,000 pounds from the year before— 
an increase of 32 percent. 

Hislop said one of the principal aims 
of the promotion is to acquaint people 
with more of the little-known cuts of 
lamb, and how to prepare them. Meat 
cutters will be featuring these special 
cuts and recipes will be available at 
meat counters through the period, he 
said. 

“There’s more to the lamb than the 
leg, is an old saying among top chefs,” 
said Hislop, “but Americans, and folks 
in the Northwest in particular, don’t 
realize this. It’s been proven in fine 
restaurants across the country that 
anyone who loves fine food will ask for 
lamb when it is prepared and cooked 
right.” 

Sheep raisers throughout the State 
participate in financing the lamb cam- 
paign, with the ASPC matching the 
funds the producers contribute. 

—Press Release 
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COLUMBIA SHEEP 


The All American Breed 








WHEN LOOKING FOR PROFIT-MAKING RAMS, 
PURCHASE COLUMBIAS. 
SHOW AND SALE — SEPTEMBER 25-26 


CHILLICOTHE, MISSOURI 
Everett Vannorsdel, Sale Committee Chairman 


COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
P. O. Box 315, Logan, Utah 
Mr. Alma Esplin, Secretary 











Dependable Columbias 





The photo above was taken at our ranch 
in early June. You can get an idea of 
the size of our Columbias from this 
photo. 


Once again we will offer quality 
Columbia rams at the National— 
the type that allowed us to top 
both the single and pen sales at 
the 1956 National. 


PETE THOMAS 


MALAD, IDAHO 








A SUFFOLK 
HERITAGE — 


In 1957, we will once again sell 
some of the nation’s top yearling 
rams. These rams have been 
bred through the years from 
leading herds in both the U. S. 
and Canada. 


L. R. Steadman 


SANDY, R. D. 1 UTAH 
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HERE is plenty of feed this year for 

all livestock and plenty of hay left 
over from last winter with a big crop 
in prospect this summer. 

The hardest problem I see for run- 
ning range sheep is getting hired help. 
In heavy industry, in fact everywhere 
that people work except in agriculture, 
such high wages are being paid, it is 
getting harder each year to find anyone 
to work with livestock and especially 
sheep. Looks to me like the big outfits 
are doomed, unless some changes are 
made. There are more sheep run in 
small bunches on farms and private 
lands. The smaller operator can realize 
more profit per head on his operations 
than practically any big range opera- 
tor. He does most of his own work. I 
believe that it will be in these smaller 
operations where our increases will 
show up, and not in the larger ones. 


—O. C. M. 
Weiser, Idaho 


E cannot increase our sheep num- 

bers because we cannot go on the 
forest in the summer with more. We 
have spring and fall pasture for more 
sheep and also raise enough hay to feed 
more during the winter. I feel that our 
summer range on the forest could carry 
more sheep, but the Forest Service 
doesn’t see it that way. 

—E. D. Wilcox 
Crawford, Colorado 


HE improved condition of the range 

could make it possible to increase 
sheep numbers, but I don’t believe it 
will. Operating costs are still too high 
for our income. Lack of efficient help 
also will keep sheep numbers down. 

—Frank Wilcoxsen 
Rifle, Colorado 


HE increased feed on ranges and pas- 
tures would make it possible to 


increase the number of sheep. But the 
high cost of replacement ewes and the 
searcity of good crossbred yearlings, 
the high overhead cost and lack of good 
experienced herders, make an increase 
difficult at this time. 


—W. E. McCoy 
Buhl, Idaho 


OUTH central New Mexico, in which 
our area lies, has been hurt by the 
drought for the last five or six years. 
Therefore, I don’t see any prospects of 
increasing the livestock for some time. 
The precipitation here has been very 
light up to date. 


—J. P. Casabonne 
Hagerman, New Mexico 


HE feed so far this season has been 

good. The hay crop is good. Cut- 
ting of the first crop is beginning. The 
feed on the summer range should be 
good, also fall feed. 

The winter range has been cut by 
the A. E. C. so much that feeding of 
hay will start the first of the year. 

It will take more than one season to 
tell if the range will handle more sheep. 
More sheep may be kept on farms. 


—Henry McCulloch 
Thornton, Idaho 


HERE are quite a number of farm 

flocks here, and they are very short 

of pastures, so have not been increased 

very much. Also the past two years we 

have been short of rain and have had 
to buy all our feed. 

—Robert Wicka 
Beach, North Dakota 


HERE will be expansion of the sheep 
industry in this area, but not in the 


numbers expected by some. Desire of 
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some sheepmen to reduce indebtedness 
and fear of increasing labor, fence and 
other production costs will slow down 
the conservative part of the sheepmen’s 
fraternity. 

We are unable, at this stage of the 
game, to protect ourselves against in- 
creasing costs of production and dis- 
tribution of our farm products. We 
will have to give more time and effort 
for a stronger wool producers’ group to 
protect present gains and future in- 
come for investment and season’s work 
with sheep. 

—Sam H. Bober 
Newell, South Dakota 


HIS Sanderson area is in a between- 
dry-and-wet area. East of here there 
have been big rains, while here and 
west they have been more spotted and 
lighter. Unless rain continues, there 
will be no big increase now in sheep 
numbers. Ewe lambs wili be kept this 
fall. Possibly on some ranges where no 
sheep have been grazed the last year, 
there may be replacements, but most 
people are waiting until there is enough 
grass recovery to restock. August will 
be the time stock will most likely start 
moving in here. 
—Jack Hardgrave 
Sanderson, Texas 


AY was a very wet month with good 

growing weather. So far, June has 
been equally as good. While prospects 
for feed are the best we have had for 
many years, it will take more than one 
good year to make up for the dry years. 
We have gone through many of them. 
These dry years have had a very ad- 
verse effect on feed. Many plants have 
died, others have been weakened. The 
moisture last year helped materially, 
and the even better supply of moisture 
this year will bring the feed near nor- 
mal. It would be foolish to recommend 
an increase in sheep. The feed we have 
now gives us insurance for the full 
season for only the sheep we are now 
running. 

—Loyd Sorensen 
Elko, Nevada 


HE increased number of people com- 
ing to California and the irrigation 
of thousands of acres of land, with no 
expansion of grazing on public lands, 
very definitely limit any increase in 
livestock in California. In fact it re- 
quires the extension of irrigated pas- 
tures and the improvement of our 
ranges, which is increasing here, to hold 
our present livestock population. 
—A. T. Spencer 
Wilton, California 


HERE is an abundance of feed on 

the lower range this year, which 
is used for spring and fall grazing and 
would not do for summer grazing. 
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The feed on the higher ranges is 
about three weeks late but making a 
very good start now. 

I don’t think there will be any more 
sheep run here this year, as the range 
can use one or two good years to build 
back after the dry weather we have 
had in the past seasons. 

—W. G. Wigington 
Rifle, Colorado 


INTER ranges which formerly were 

used for sheep are now grazed by 

cattle, due to the high cost of sheep 

operations and the labor problem. Ex- 

pansion is impossible because range is 
not available for winter grazing. 

—H. Hood 
Clarkston, Washington 


HE improved conditions will certain- 
ly cause many of us to consider an 
increase in numbers. However, other 
factors, such as high cost of money, 
scarcity of adequate help, predators 
(which have been on the increase) will 
tend to make us cautious in expanding 
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to any marked degree. Increased use of 
pastures tend to eliminate the problem 
of help, but increases the danger of 
predators. I feel that pastures are the 
principal answer to an _ economical 
sheep operation and am proceeding in 
that direction as fast as possible. With 
a few more pastures, I think an increase 
in numbers is quite possible. 
—Tye S. Moore 
Buzzard Ranch Company 
Alcova, Wyoming 


Lambs grading Choice and Prime 
are sired by superior Suffolk rams. 


See my consignment of husky, 
range-raised Suffolks at the 
National: 

@ 1 STUD @ 5 REGISTERED 
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ROY C. BLAKLEY 


CAMBRIDGE, IDAHO 
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36th Annual 


IDAHO STATE RAM SALE 


AUGUST 7 —FILER, IDAHO 
Plentiful Supply of Quality Rams 


SUFFOLK SALE OF THE WEST 


Sponsored by 


IDAHO WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


BOX 2598 


IDAHO 
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REGISTERED RAMBOUILLETS 





Note the length and size on the rams shown above. These are the type we raise. 


You can depend on good service from our rams. They have long, 
staple, fine wool and rugged, heavy boned bodies. Look for our 
rams at the National and other leading sales. 


CLIFFORD OLSEN 


EPHRAIM, UTAH 
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(Photo taken in May.) 


PHONE ATwater 3-4242 
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June 25, 1957 


HE wool market has moved into the 
dull season—but domestic prices 
remain firm. With the seasonal vacation 
period in the manufacturing end of the 
business coming up in July, there will 
probably not be much activity in the 
weeks ahead. 

Price stability is largely due to the 
fact that little of the wool that has been 
purchased is available for resale. Top- 
makers, who were among the big pur- 
chasers of the 1957 clip, it is said, do 
not look for any weakening in the mar- 
ket structure. The supply situation has 
not changed; it is still short. 

The foreign auction season is draw- 
ing to a close. Price reductions oc- 
curred at some of the late Australian 
sales because the offerings were in the 
clean-up category. The last auction is 
scheduled for June 27-28; the series 
usually start in late August. 

The wool stockpile of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation continues to be 
whittled down. As of June 20, 1957 
the total inventory stood at 22,583,000 
pounds from which 1,700,000 pounds 
were yet to be selected under the sec- 
ond Turkish barter contract. The stock- 
pile on June 20 consisted of 8,278,741 
pounds of 64’s and finer wools; 6,442,- 
573 pounds of half blood 60’s-62’s, and 
7,861,737 pounds of three-eighths blood, 
56’s to 58’s. 

The volume of sales is lower than in 
previous weeks. Since the last week 
of May no wools have been sold at 
schedule prices; 597,000 pounds were 
purchased at those prices that week. 
Under the sealed bid program, these 
sales have been made: 

. 58,000 pounds 
are 269,000 pounds 
dune 13 .......... -121,000 pounds 
June 20 23,000 pounds 

There has been little or no variation 
in prices, compared with previous 
weeks’ sales. On fine, staple and good 
French wools, the selling price has 
been $1.64; on three-eighths blood, 
staple and good French, $1.31 to $1.33; 
on the final sale of quarter blood wools 
on June 13, $1.15 to $1.20 was paid. 

Few reports have been received from 
western producing areas on recent 
sales. In instances it has been noted 
that there may have been some unre- 
ported transactions. 
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Dull — Moves In, 
But Prices Hold Firm 


TEXAS: 


Storms delayed shearing in Texas 
but a considerable volume of wools have 
been moved since June 14. Good, 
French combing 12-months’ wool has 
been sold at 71 to 75 cents per grease 
pound with estimated clean cost rang- 
ing from $1.75 to $1.80 generally, al- 
though in some instances it is estimated 
at $1.85. 

Late in May prices on 12-months’ 
wools were reported as high as 801% 
cents and 915% cents a pound. 

The price range on 8-months’ wools 
is from 67 to 77 cents, grease basis, 
with an estimated clean cost of $1.60. 


WYOMING: 


At Casper the sale of 3,000 fleeces 
of fine wool, shrinking around 67 per- 
cent, was reported at 51 cents per 
grease pound. 


OREGON: 


About the only activity in Oregon in 
early June has been on the Valley 
(western Oregon) wools. These are all 
farm flock wools. It is reported that 
some local buyers are trying to keep 
prices to growers down to 62 cents in 
the country, but other buyers are pay- 
ing from 65 to 69 cents. These wools 
are light shrinking. 

There is believed to be only two un- 
sold range clips in eastern Oregon, 
about 3,500 fleeces in all. Some of the 
clips are just coming off in Oregon due 
to so much rain which has delayed 
shearing. Prices on all grades in the 
hands of dealers have held steady to 
strong. 


SOUTH DAKOTA: 


Wool sales in the range area of west- 
ern South Dakota have ranged from 56 
to 63 cents during the past month. One 
unusually light shrinking warp staple 
clip sold at 68 cents at Belle Fourche. 

In the fleece wool sections of eastern 
South Dakota, Iowa, Minnesota and 
Nebraska, fleeces ranged all the way 
from 48 to 58 cents, depending on the 
quality and condition of the wool in- 
volved. 

Heavy rains have delayed shearing 
everywhere and this may have some 
effect on the condition of the wool, our 


reporter says. About 90 percent of the 
wool in this area has either been con- 
tracted, sold, or consigned. 

This optimistic comment on the woo] 
market was picked up in the Commer. 
cial Bulletin of June 22: 

“Overall, while the market is not at 
the peak it had reached during April, 
the position still is that wool is going 
into consumption freely with no exces- 
sive stocks anywhere. With a world 


record wool clip and with prices at 


their best for two or three years for 





most descriptions, this indicates that 
the ultimate consumer prefers his 
clothes to be made of, or contain a 
large proportion of, the staple.” 


Textile Imports Imperil 
Nation’s Defense Needs 


HE National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion supported the National Asso- 
ciation of Wool Manufacturers in 
hearings before the Office of Defense 
Mobilization on June 3 in an effort to 
prove that competition from imports of 
woolen goods, tops and yarn had re- 
duced domestic output to a point where 
our production would be insufficient to 
meet defense needs. The NWGA state- 
ment was read into the record by 
Eugene O’Dunne, Jr., Washington at- 
torney for the manufacturers’ group. 
Considerable consternation was 
created in the wool industry, and con- 
siderable ammunition given to repre- 
sentatives of foreign nations and 
importers in an address by Major Gen- 
eral Webster Anderson before the 
Philadelphia Textile Institute on June 
10. Among other things Major Ander- 
son, who is executive director of the 
Quartermaster Depot for the U. S. 
Army, said: 


. . . The ideal fabric would repel water 
100 percent but permit air to pass through. 
The best we have been able to do is to de- 
velop wind-resistant and water-repellant 
materials for a new type of combat clothing, 
based on the principle of a resistant outer 
layer of tightly woven cotton fabric and 
efficient insulating layers underneath. Such 
things as a wool overcoat and the semi-dress 
uniform as combat clothing have faded out 
of the picture and in their place we have a 
strictly functional type of clothing for the 
fighting soldier and marine. This change 
has drastically reduced the military require- 
ments for woolen fabrics. Our current esti- 
mate of mobilization requirements shows 
that we will need only about half of the 
wool we used in the last war... 


Major Anderson was asked by several 
western Senators to clarify his state- 
ment and on June 20 he and Quarter- 
master General McNamara conferred 
with Senators Barrett of Wyoming and 
Saltonstall of Massachusetts. Follow- 
ing the conference Major General 
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Anderson wrote Senator Barrett as 
follows: 


Reference is made to the talk which I 
delivered at the Philadelphia Textile Insti- 
tute on 10 June 1957. The occasion of this 
talk was a Seminar, attended by junior 
executives of the textile industries, under 
the auspices of the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers. From certain remarks 
in this talk, it has been inferred that the 
Military is abandoning wool, in large meas- 
ure, in favor of synthetics. I did not intend 
that this inference should be drawn because 
it is not a fact. 

On 9 May of this year, the National Asso- 
ciation of Wool Manufacturers conferred 
on me their highest honor, The Golden 
Fleece Award. This is indicative of the very 
fine relations I have had with the wool in- 
dustry. I believe in wool and its future 
possibilities for military use. The sole pur- 
pose of my talk, therefore, was to stimulate 
an interest in the research and development 
of woolen fabrics, so that they can continue 
to meet the very severe requirements of 
military clothing in this atomic age. 


Philadelphia Group Helps 


insisted that the dog always be with one 
of the family. They were all trained to heel 
and to come when called. Since I married 
and had children we had dogs for the little 
ones and the same rules applied. Many 
tears were shed when the various dogs 
passed on, but they have all led a happy 
life because actually a dog is happy when 
he is with his master and not running the 
countryside making a nuisance of himself. 
We have a springer spaniel at this time 
and Honey is eleven years old. We went 
to a great deal of expense to put a fence 
around our property so that Honey could be 
happy, and she is happy. 

You realize that the six sheep that Annie 
(the Saint Bernard dog) killed probably 
took a year for that farmer to raise. The 
proceeds from the sheep that he raises 
supplies his bread and butter. 

I sincerely believe that all dogs would 
be happy if they were trained and kept 
within the bounds of their own property. 
At this time there is terrific scarcity of wool 
in this country. A lamb produces seven to 
eight pounds each year. If we did not have 
laws such as the law that they have in 


Kenton, Ohio, we might not have any sheep, 
and remember that once a dog kills another 
animal, it invariably gets the taste and 
wants to kill more. 


Let’s you and I just make it a point to 
tell others to train their dogs and keep them 
within their own property. I say again the 
—_ will be happier and so will everyone 
else. 


NEW UTAH OFFICERS 


The Salt Lake Chapter of the Utah 
Wool Growers Auxiliary installed new 
officers at a luncheon at the Ambassa- 
dor Club on May 13. Mrs. Alden K. 
Barton is the new president. Mrs. Wil- 
lard Petersen is vice president; Mrs. 
Scott Smith, secretary; Mrs. Don Ken- 
ney, treasurer; Mrs. James A. Hooper, 
historian; and Mrs. S. I. Greer, parlia- 
mentarian. 





DOMESTIC WOOL QUOTATIONS ON THE OPEN MARKET AT BOSTON 








a- h | ( NOT INCLUDING C.C.C. SALES PRICES 
Pe Advance § beep n ustry WEEK ENDING JUNE 20, 1957 
se - CLEAN BASIS GREASE EQUIVALENTS BASED UPON 
to Ppt of the National Wool PRICES an 
BITRARY 

of Grower has recently been called to — ee gs (3) 
e- the very commendable work President 
re Richard W. Wells and members of the GRADED TERRITORY WOOLS (1) 
to Philadelphia Wool and Textile Asso- Fine: 
e- ciation have been doing to. advance the *Gd. Wy. Gonping & sents. ee my 56 $ .73— .76 59 $ 67— .70 64$ .59— .61 
by wool growing industry. Ave. . Fr. Combing...... 1.55—1.65 55 -70— .75 60 .62— .66 65 .54— .58 
re A major part of their work has been *Sh. Fr. Comb. & Clothing... 1.40—1.45 56 61— .64 61 .55— 57 66 .47— .49 
E centered on eliminating the menace of One-half Blood: 
Ls dogs to the industry. As early as 1916 *Gd.Fr.Combing & Staple... 1.55—1.62 51 -76— .79 54 .71— .75 57 .67— .70 
he this trade group recognized the need ‘Ave. to Gd. Fr. Combing..... 1.50—1.55 52 .75—.79 55 .68—.70 58 .63— .65 
'e- for work along this line and urged the ‘hree-eighths Blood: 
id | passage of stringent laws that would +Gq Fr.Combing & Staple... 1.30—1.88 48 68— .72 51 .64— .68 54 .60— .63 
n- be effective in protecting sheep flocks *Ave. French Combing.......... 1.20—1.25 49 .61— .64 52 .58— .60 55 .54— .56 
he from the ravages of dogs. eye One-quarter Blood: 
ne progress was made as a result of thelr Gq Fr. Combing & Staple... 1.20—1.30 46  .65—.70 48 .62—.68 50 .60— .65 
r- efforts, it is reported, but with the pres- *Ave, French Combing.......... 1.05—1.10 47 56— 58 49 .54— .56 51 .52— .54 
he | ent program to increase sheep numbers, *Low-quarter Blood: 1.10—1.15 41 65— .68 43 .638— .666 45 .61— .63 
S. | Mr. Wells is of the opinion that renewed *Common & Braid................. 98—1.05 40 59— 63 42 .57— 61 44 .55— .59 

efforts should be made along this line. ORIGINAL BAG TERRIT 
- Mr. Wells recently wrote Secretary of Fine: G TERRITORY WOOLS (1) 
' i re “Eat ne . 
h. re — oe my and *Gd.Fr.Combing & Staple... 1.60165 57 .68—.71 59 65— 68 61 .62— .64 
e- terest of the Philadelphia Woo! *Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing...... 150—1.55 59 .60— 63 61 .58— .60 63 .55— .57 
nt | Textile Association in the expansion of 
8, the sheep industry and advancing the ORIGINAL BAG TEXAS WOOLS (2) 
nd idea that such an increase might help Fine: 
ch fin relieving the surplus farm commodity Gq Fr. Combing & Staple.. 1.80—1.90 54 .88—.87 58 .76—.80 62 .68—.72 
ss | problem. He has also summed the dog = Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing...... 1.70—1.80 55 T7— 81 59 .70— .74 68 .63— .67 
ut vs. sheep problem up well in a recent aa rp ll ye zs .67— .71 61 .60— .64 65 .54— .58 
a ? : : ‘ 8 Months (1” and over)....... .55—1. -70— .74 58 .65— .69 61 .60— .64 
he letter to a Philadelphia woman. *Fall (34” and over)............. 140—1.50 56 .62— 66 59 .57— .62 62 .53— .57 
My attention was drawn to an article in , , , ’ 
e- . * : . (1) Wools grown in the range areas of Washington, Oregon, the intermountain States, 
ti- nage ogg Mig Meagglomd bo Mey including Arizona and New Mexico, and parts of the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas 
vs Ohio, to prevent the disposing of a Saint and Oklahoma. These wools cover a wide range in shrinkage and color. 


; Bernard dog under sentence of death there (2) Wools grown in the range areas of Texas, mostly bright in color and moderate in 
| for killing six sheep. Strange as it may shrinkage except in the panhandle where they are considerably darker in color 
a] | seem, the writer has recently put together and heavier in shrinkage. 
some important facts relative to sheep rais- 


e- . - : (3) In order to assist in estimating greasy wool prices, clean basis, market prices have 
ins Se ae 1s a g bg ataraaeaons 4 be been converted to grease basis equivalents. Conversions have been made for 
a | preci il enson 0 © Vepartmen various shrinkages quoted. Prices determined in this manner are largely nominal. 
a | As long as I can remember, I have al- *Estimated price. No sale reported. 

} ways had a dog. For many years we lived 
"i * in the heart of Philadelphia but my Dad 
a 
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AROUND THE RANGE COUNTRY GIVES OUR READERS A CHANCE TO EXPRESS THEIR 
OPINIONS ABOUT ANYTHING PERTAINING TO THE INDUSTRY OR ABOUT LIFE IN GENERAL. 
IN OFFERING THIS SPACE FOR FREE EXPRESSION OF THOUGHT, THE NATIONAL WooL 
GROWER ASSUMES NO RESPONSIBILITY FOR ANY STATEMENT MADE. THE STATEMENTS 
ABOUT RANGE PASTURE CONDITIONS ARE TAKEN FROM THE U. S. WEATHER BUREAU 
REPORT FOR THE WEEK ENDING JUNE 17, 1957. 


PASTURES 


Except in portions of Arizona and New 
Mexico where more moisture is needed, 
ranges and pastures are making good to 
excellent growth in the western half of the 
country. In Kansas and Nebraska, ranges 
have made lush growth, but weeds are nu- 
merous. From the Mississippi Valley east- 
ward, good to excellent grazing is available, 
except in the Northeast where pastures are 
deteriorating rapidly from the heat and 
lack of moisture. 

(Western grazing conditions are the best 
since 1949. Range feed on June 1 was 
rated 85 percent.) 


ARIZONA 


Variable temperatures, with showers on 
higher elevations at beginning of week. In 
Yuma County, cotton growing well and 
early fields squaring, baling third alfalfa 
crop. In Maricopa County, tomato harvest 
under way; cotton good growth, with some 
early fields squaring. Cultivation continues 
on higher-elevation cotton counties. Ranges 
in southeast dry and water short. 


CALIFORNIA 


Light precipitation in extreme north 
coastal and northern mountain areas, none 
elsewhere in State. Temperatures near to 
above normal in coastal areas, below normal 
elsewhere. Sunny, mild weather generally 
beneficial for crops and outside activities. 
In upper Sacramento Valley, fresh, north- 
erly winds hindered application of grass- 
hopper bait by plane. In Tehama County, 
small grains, irrigated pastures, and dry 
feed on ranges in good condition. In lower 
Sacramento Valley, winds of 12th unfavor- 
able for spraying and haying, barley and 
wheat harvesting underway, and some apri- 
cot picking in Winters area. Cotton thin- 
ning in Madera County; crop looking good; 
some fields late. Barley ripening fast in 
San Luis Obispo County. Rains last week 
in San Diego County beneficial but did 
damage some hay. Cotton making good 
stands in southeastern interior. 


Wilton, Sacramento County 
June 18, 1957 


Our lambs are later in growing out. 
Fat lambs have been selling at $22 to 
$23.50 a hundred; feeder lambs at $18 
to $20. Only limited numbers of fine- 
wooled ewe lambs are being sold, but 
more crossbred ewe lambs than usual. 
Sales of yearling ewes have been in- 
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creasing. Up to $24 has been paid for 
both fine-wooled and crossbred white- 
faced yearling ewes. 

Practically all of the 1957 clip has 
been sold. We sold our wool on May 29 
at 721%4 cents. The clip consisted of 
6400 pounds of 60’s to 64’s wool with a 
shrinkage of 42 percent. We believe 
that all sheepmen should be interested 
in improving the wool on their ewes. 

Weather and feed conditions in June 
up to now have been from 5 to 10 per- 
cent better than at the same time in 
1956. 


—A. T. Spencer 


COLORADO 


Temperatures below seasonal in west and 
northeast, normal in southeast. Showers 
general over State, heaviest in Arkansas 
Valley, over one inch at many stations. 
Some wind and hail damage in scattered 
areas. Winter wheat good; mostly in head- 
ing stage. Pastures much improved; a few 
places report best condition in several 
years. Snowmelt continues to keep many 
streams near capacity. 


Crawford, Delta County 
June 11, 1957 


Feed on the spring range has been 
much better than for several years. We 
have had plenty of moisture. Due to cool 
weather, the feed on the forest ranges is 
slow starting, but will be good when it 
warms up. We usually go on the forest 
on June 16. This year we probably won’t 
go until the 20th or 25th. 

Our lamb crop is about the same as 
last year’s. I haven’t heard of any con- 
tracting. Some crossbred (whitefaced) 
yearling ewes have been sold at $24 a 
head. 

Very little of the 1957 wool clip here 
has been consigned. Most of it has been 
sold from four to 17 cents more per 
pound than was paid for 1956 wools. 


—E. D. Wilcox 


Rifle, Garfield County 
June 13, 1957 


We have had fair weather since the 
first of June. Feed is late in starting 
due to lack of warm weather, but it 


should be good this summer. The bad 
weather and mountain lions caused 
some serious spring losses here. 


last year’s. 


All the wool I know about has been 
sold at prices ranging from 54 to 68 


Our ; 
lamb crop is about 10 percent under 


cents for half and three-eighths blood | 


wools. Prices are from 10 to 20 cents 
above those paid a year ago. 


—Frank Wilcoxsen 


Rifle, Garfield County 
June 18, 1957 


We have had lots of rain and the feed 
is good. Both moisture and feed con- 
ditions are much better than a year ago. 
Feed is short and late on the summer 
range but will be good later on. We 
usually take our sheep to the summer 
range the first week in July; this year 
it will be the 15th. We saved fewer 
lambs per hundred ewes than a year 
ago. We had fewer twins this year. 
The May storms caused some loss on 
the high lambing grounds. 

About 90 percent of the 1957 clip has 
been sold. On the average prices run 
from 10 to 15 cents higher than those 
paid last year. 

—W. G. Wigington 


IDAHO 


Very cool week, especially latter half, 
with average temperatures through Friday 
down about 10 degrees from preceding week 
in all sections. Early morning readings be- 
low freezing at several high-valley stations. 
Precipitation highly variable, ranging from 
about 1/10 inch to 144 inches. Crop growth 
retarded somewhat, but progress generally 
good. Haying increasing where not hamp- 
ered by heavy rains. Fall wheat starting 
to head. Pastures and ranges excellent. 


Buhl, Twin Falls County 
June 11, 1957 


Due to the wet weather, we have had 
above normal losses this spring. How- 
ever, we had the highest lambing per- 
centage we have ever had, 170 percent. 

Feed on the spring range is far above 
average. We use irrigated pastures, but 
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the larger bands go out on the range 
the last of March. 

Yearling ewes are very scarce. A few 
crossbreds (whitefaces) are for sale at 
$26. 

Most of the wool in this area has been 
sold, with prices a little above last 
year’s. 

: —W. E. McCoy 
Buhl, Idaho 


Lemhi, Lemhi County 
June 15, 1957 


Wool prices generally were from sev- 
en to 10 cents higher than last year. 
Most of the clip sold for 55 to 60 cents 
per pound. I have just loaded my wool. 
I sold it for 60 cents a pound. 

I have saved fewer lambs per hun- 
dred ewes than last year. 

The first week of June was showery 
and warm; the second week, showery 
and cool. Feed conditions, in general, 
have been better than the previous two 
years. Prospects are very good now 
for range feed. While permits are for 
April 16, I did not turn my sheep out 
until after May 1 because the feed was 
short. 

—T. L. McFarland 


Thornton, Madison County 
June 17, 1957 


We have had ample moisture and feed 
conditions are very much better than 
in the preceding two years. My sheep 
go to the summer range around July 1 
and prospects for feed there are very 
good. There have been no cuts in our 
National Forest permits that I know of, 
but the west desert, our winter grazing 
area, has been taken by the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

Whitefaced crossbred yearling ewes 
have sold here recently at $25 to $27 per 
head. 

All of the 1957 wool clip has been sold 
here in a price range of 50 to 58 cents 
per pound. The price on the average 
was about 12 cents more per pound than 
in 1956. 

We need a fair price for our lambs, 
so that we can pay the cost of producing 
them. 

—Henry McCullock 


Weiser, Washington County 
June 15, 1957 


Feed on the range is very good, bet- 
ter than average. Very little of the wool 
was consigned here; most of it sold 
about 10 cents higher than last year. 
I got 56% cents for mine. 

Our biggest trouble is labor. It’s hard 
to get and only older men are available. 


—Orren McMullen 


July, 1957 





High Producing 
Range Raised Rams 


Our consignment to the National Ram Sale will be Suffolk- 
Hampshire and Rambouillet-Lincoln crossbreds born April 1956. 
Raised in the high mountains and accustomed to range herding. 
Have been grazing on hill range since spring. This breeding has 
produced for us 95 to 100 pound four and one-half month old market 
lambs and sheep shearing thirteen to thirteen and one-half pounds. 
Our old biddies weigh 155 to 160 pounds. Our white-faced stud 
rams are selected on basis of their scoured wool production, aver- 
aging over 122 pounds of scoured wool. 


WE INVITE YOUR INSPECTION 


COVEY - BAGLEY - DAYTON 


Cokeville, Wyoming 











“Ask the man who uses Top-Quality Madsen Rams” 


- = 


We showed the first place 
Rambouillet Fleece and the Reserve 


Champion Fleece of all breeds at 
the Metienet Weel Show ta O06. at the National Wool Show in 1956. 


We also exhibited the best 


Rambouillet-ram and ewe fleeces 


Our Champion ram and a Top Yearling ram sold into Argentina, South 
America at a top figure early this spring. 


We have 500 more TOP-QUALITY Stud and Range Rams, 
also 200 TOP ewes for sale at the Farm and at leading 
sales this year. 


We Welcome Your Inspection 


JOHN K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET FARM 


Mt. Pleasant, Utah Frank Swensen, Mgr. 
Phone 175-W 
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EWE MARKING 


HARNESS 


Shows which ewes bred and when; 
also ram's potency. Saves time, money, 
lambing space! Durable JouRGENSEN 
make; strong web straps. Holds grease- 
crayon, red, green, black; specify colors 
and whether hard (summer), soft 
(winter). ORDER FROM your dealer, 
or fob SF: HARNESS $3.75, CRAYONS 
$0c each. Add postage, 40c per harness, 
25¢ per crayon; we'll refund excess. 
CALIFORNIA STOCKMEN'S SUPPLY CO. 
151 MISSION ST., DEPT. 7-0, SAN FRANCISCO 














SEE MY CONSIGNMENT OF 
PANAMAS 


at the National August 14-15 
FIVE HEAVY-BONED, RUGGED RANGE RAMS. 


RAYMOND, 
A. R. LINFORD IDAHO 


















SHEEP 
CAMPS 


12 and 14 FOOT 


—— 


FIVE MODELS WITH. NEW CHASSIS 
One or Two Beds — Pat. 2,701,393 


Business Since 1907 
Wm. E. MADSEN & SONS Mfg. Co. 
MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 








Our 
Suffolks 


are the type that will 
produce profits for you. 
Our breeding program brought us the top 
Suffolk ewe award at the 1956 Golden Spike 
Livestock Show. Watch for our quality Suf- 
folk offerings at the leading sales this year. 


ANGEL CARAS & SONS 


SPANISH FORK, UTAH 











Time-Tested 


H 


Quality 






We are consigning to the 
National Ram Sale— 
© Rambouillets 
© Columbias 


WYNN 3. HANSEN 


COLLINSTON, UTAH 
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MONTANA 


Cold. Precipitation light early in week, 
moderate to heavy in most sections last 
half. Soil moisture improved and gen- 
erally adequate, except short locally in east. 
Seeding spring crops almost completed. 
Crops good growth and development; win- 
ter wheat heading in about half of produc- 
ing areas, in boot elsewhere. Some hail 
damage to crops south central and south- 
west, and locally in other sections. Livestock 
good and being moved to summer ranges. 


NEVADA 


Precipitation generally over 4 inch in 
northeast and less than 1/10 inch else- 
where. Temperatures averaged much below 
seasonal normal. 


Elko, Elko County 
June 17, 1957 


Our spring losses this year were 
heavier than usual. Snow and cold 
weather accounted for some of them; 
coyotes, bobcats and lions were respon- 
sible for the rest. 


Weather and feed conditions have 
been very good since June 1. Our sheep 
moved onto the summer range June 16; 
feed there is very good. 


Early wools sold here from 55 to 60 
cents; later some wools brought 6754 
cents. None of the clip was consigned. 


—Loyd Sorenson 


NEW MEXICO 


Temperatures averaged above normal in 
southeast and below normal elsewhere. 
General light showers at beginning of week 
in north-central and west. No moisture re- 
mainder of week, except for widely scat- 
tered, light showers in north. Cotton good 
progress, but about two weeks behind 
schedule. Barley harvest started in lower 
Rio Grande Valley. Winter grain in east 
doing fair. Completion of grain sorghum 
planting delayed by lack of moisture. Al- 
falfa doing well, with second cutting started 
in south. Ranges need moisture, beginning 
to burn. Livestock in fair to good condition. 


Hagerman, Chaves County 
June 18, 1957 


The only thing that makes the future 
of the sheep industry uncertain is the 
continued drought. Feed conditions on 
the range are just about the same, but 
no better than in past years. 


Our lamb crop is about the same as 
last year’s. Some local farm lambs have 
been contracted; 22 cents for fat lambs 
and 17 cents for feeders. 

About 90 percent of the wool clip here 
was sold at $1.60 to $1.75, clean basis; 
the rest of the wool has been consigned. 


—J. P. Casabonne 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Cool week. Much cloudy weather. Most 
sections had precipitation on four or five 
days, with amounts up to three inches in 
parts of south and central. Soil moisture 


adequate to plentiful and all crops continye 

very good progress. Stands, color, and gen. | 
eral prospects above average. Grass very | 
good growth. First cutting of alfalfa wij) 7 
start when weather clears. ie 


Beach, Golden Valley 4 
June 14, 1957 § 


We have had a very cool June com. 7 
pared to hot previous years. There is | 
no summer range here. We use pas- | 
tures, and they are not very good as 
they were dried out last year. ; 

Dogs have caused some serious losses 
this spring. 

We got 58 cents a pound for our wool 
compared with 47 cents last year. 


—Hubert Wicka 


— FC 


OREGON ' 


Showers during several days produced 
measurable totals at all but a few widely 
seattered stations. Sunshine adequate, ex- 
cept in Willamette Valley and extreme 
northeast. Snake Valley: corn and grain 
growing rapidly; pastures and ranges in 
good shape. Wallowa Valley: Grass crops 
doing well; warmer weather needed for 
grain. Willamette Valley: Cool, wet weath- | 
er delaying haying with some spoiled and 
quality of remainder deteriorating; warmer 
weather needed to fill and ripen fall grain 
now well advanced. Pastures, ranges and 
meadows excellent. 


~ 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Torrential rains of 16th; crop damage | 


heavy east of line from Tyndall to Brook- 
ings. Many small grain and alfalfa fields 
flattened, recovery expected. Alfalfa down- 
for-hay heavily damaged. Erosion in corn 
fields severe; flooding general in low places. 
Crops made moderate to rapid growth over 
State. Smail grains progressed rapidly. 
Corn behind average. Warmer weather 
and sunshine needed. About one-third of 
first cutting of alfalfa harvested. Subsoil 
and topsoil moisture adequate to plentiful. 
Cloudy skies, frequent showers, thunder- 
storms, and below average temperatures 
general past week... Tornadoes occurred on 
12th at Aberdeen, 13th at Britton, and 16th 
near Yankton. 


Eagle Butte, Dewey County 
June 14, 1957 


There has not been much activity in 
wool here yet. About 20 percent of the 
clip has been consigned and five percent 
sold. 

Our lamb crop is about the same as 
last year’s. 

Range conditions are very good, about 
50 percent better than in June of last 
year. Prospects for summer feed are 
also good. 

—Clarence Boehrs 


Newell, Butte County 
June 17, 1957 


Pastures and livestock are above 
average. Folks on farms and ranches 
feel better and show it on their faces. 
One reason for this is the good rains 
we have had. They are providing the 
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(Brees Directory 


(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 414 Crandall 


Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 





| COLUMBIAS | 








BARTON & SONS, ALDEN K. 
Manti, Utah 
BRADFORD, MARK 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
HANSON, MARK B. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
HOWEY, VERN 
Center, Colorado 
LIND & SONS, ELMER 
Vernal, Utah 
MARKLEY & SON, J. P. 
Laramie, Wyoming, Rex Rte. 1 
MARQUISS, DON & R. B. 
Gillette, Wyoming 


MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 


Anaconda, Montana 
NORDAN, L. A. 

711 Ranch, Boerne, Texas 
PFISTER, JOSEPH 

Node, Wyoming 
SHOWN, R. J. (BOB) 


Monte Vista, Colorado 


THOMAS, PETE 
Malad, Idaho 


| CROSSBREDS | 


CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 


Pendleton, Oregon 


JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 


Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 











| DEBOUILLET | 


PRICE, FOSTER S. 
P. O. Box 747 
Sterling City, Texas 


[ HAMPSHIRES | 


BROADMEAD FARMS 
Amity, Oregon 

ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Fails, Idaho 

HUBBARD, WALTER P. 


Junction City, Oregon 











JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 
Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 

Anaconda, Montana 
OLSEN BROS. 

Spanish Fork, Utah 
POOLES’ MAGIC VALLEY 

Hampshires 

Rte. 3, Jerome, Idaho 
TEDMON 1 LIVESTOCK 

Rte. 3, Ft. Collins, Colorado 





PANAMAS_| 





HORN, JOSEPH 
Rupert, Idaho 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Muldoon, Idaho 
LINFORD, A. R. 
Raymond, Idaho 
MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte. 1 
RICKS BROS. 
Rte. 1, Idaho Falls, Idaho 





RAMBOUILLETS | 





BAGLEY, VOYLE 
Aurora, Utah 

BEAL & SONS, GEORGE L. 
Ephraim, Utah 

BEAL, DR. JOHN H. 
Cedar City, Utah 

CHRISTENSEN & SONS, F. R. 
Ephraim, Utah 

CHRISTENSEN & SONS, S. E. 
Ephraim, Utah 

CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 

HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 

JENSEN & SON, HAROLD 
Ephraim, Utah 

KELSTROM RANCH 
Freda, North Dakota 

J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET 
Farm, Inc. 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 

NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
Ephraim, Utah 

OLSEN, CLIFFORD 
Ephraim, Utch 

PFISTER & SONS, THOS. 
Node, Wyoming 

THE PAULY RANCH 


Deer Lodge, Montana 





[ ROMELDALES | 





SPENCER, A. T. 
Rte. 1, Box 12 
Wilton, Sacramento Co., Calif. 





SUFFOLKS 





BECKER, M. W. 

Rupert, Idaho 
BURTON, T. B. 

Cambridge, Idaho 
COGHILL, LOUIS W. 

Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
CURRY, S. E. 

Plainview, Texas 
FOX, FLOYD Tf. 

Silverton, Oregon 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 

Junction City, Oregon 
HINTON, T. R. 

Keller, Texas 
JENKINS, ALLAN 

Newton, Utah 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 

Muldoon, Idaho 
MAYFIELD, CHAS. W. 

Riverdale Farms, Sherman, Ill. 
MOON, MYRTHEN N. 

Springville, Utah 
OLSEN BROS. 

Spanish Fork, Utah 
PEMBROOK, RALPH 

Big Lake, Texas 
STEADMAN, L. R. 

R. D. 1, Sandy, Utah 
VASSAR, ERVIN E. 

Dixon, California 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 


Levan, Utah 





TARGHEES | 





HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 
Stanford, Montona 

JOHNSON & SON, WARREN 
Spearfish, South Dakota 

MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 

SIEBEN LIVESTOCK CO. 


Helena, Montana 




















best pasture we have had in years; in 
fact, feed conditions are comparable to 
the banner year of 1946. 

We had a few losses this spring, but 
no more than normal for the time of 
year. The lamb crop in this immediate 
area is about 10 percent larger than 
that of 1956. 

We sold our wool clip the latter part 
of March for 6314 cents a pound. About 
half of this year’s clip was consigned ; 
the other half has been sold. Prices 
average 20 percent above last year’s. 


—Sam H. Bober 
TEXAS 


Showers much diminished in area and 
intensity and confined to first of week. Hot 
and sunny last half. Farmers rushed rain- 
delayed combining, planting, cultivation and 
hay-making. Cotton generally late but in 
good progress, with planting very active in 
north. Wheat put in bins rapidly as weather 
permitted in Low Plains and north; wheat 
in High Plains needs hot, open weather to 
mature; harvest of north Panhandle wheat 
expected July 1. Summer range and pasture 
feed developing rapidly as temperatures 
rise. Cattle good. 


Eden, Concho County 
June 19, 1957 


Pasture conditions here are better 
than in many years. We had record 
rains in April and May plus two or more 
inches of rain since June 1. Only time 
and more rain will determine the 
amount of grass that will return on the 
land damaged by continued drought. If 
not overstocked, grass should be good 
this summer. Our lamb crop was much 
higher this year than last. We have had 
some losses due to stomach worms but 
they have not been serious. 

Some fine-wooled yearling ewes have 
recently sold at about $20 per head. 
Very little wool has moved lately. Al- 
together I think about 35 percent of 
the 1957 clip has been sold in this area. 
Prices were from 20 to 30 cents per 
pound higher than a year ago. 

If rains continue the balance of the 
year as they have up to now, we may 
have trouble finding all the sheep 
wanted here. 

—Fred W. Hall 


Sanderson, Terrell County 
June 16, 1957 


Conditions are better here, after hav- 
ing no green feed for the full 12 months 
of last year. 

Our lamb crop is better in quality 
this year than last. In 1956 the lambs 
were small and our death loss was 
larger. 

At a sealed bid sale in May, from 64 
to 80 cents was paid for eight-months’ 
wools and from 68 to 80 cents on 12- 
months’. Most of the wool sold about 
25 cents higher than a year ago. 


—Jack Hardgrave 


36 


UTAH 


Cool, wet weather during week. Precipi- 
tation amounts generally over % inch in 
State, locally over two inches in southeast. 
Minor hail damage to crops. Snow on higher 
elevations over weekend. Temperatures 
averaged much below seasonal normal. 
Some flooding of farms and ranches along 
Green River. Grain crops in very good con- 
dition. Weeds more troublesome than usual. 
First cutting of alfalfa on ground; too wet 
to stack. 


Blanding, San Juan County 
May 24, 1957 


We had good feed on the winter 
range, exactly the opposite to last year. 

Due to wet, cool weather, spring grass 
was about two weeks slower than nor- 
mal. Feed will also be late, but good 
on the summer range. 

Some serious losses were caused by 
the snow and rain and cold weather. 
We lost more lambs than usual. 

Wool sold at shearing time in this 
section at 55 to 61% cents. 

—Fred Halliday 


Ephraim, Sanpete County 
June 16, 1957 


We are getting a lot of rain down 
this way again. The valley looks the 
best in many years. 

—Clifford Olsen 


WASHINGTON 


Average temperatures near normal over 
entire State. Showers and thunderstorms 
throughout week. Cutting hay slowed by 
rain, with large amounts damaged. Wheat 
lodging in some localities. Most field crops 
making excellent growth. 

Clarkston, Asotin County 
June 20, 1957 


The weather has been cool and wet, 
but June is always cool and wet on our 
mountain range. Feed is lush and plen- 
tiful on the summer range. We took our 
stock there June 1. 

We purchased and shipped 1300 head 
of fine-wooled yearling ewes from 
Franklin County. They cost $23 a head. 
There are no ewes for sale here. All 
the wool from the range flocks in this 
area has been sold. It brought 10 cents 
more on sag average than a year ago. 

—H. Hood 
Quincy, Grant County 
June 15, 1957 


I run my sheep on irrigated alfalfa. 
However, range grasses were early and 
plentiful. My lambing percentage was 
lower this year. Had some losses this 
spring from pneumonia and _ white 
muscle disease. 

I sold my fat lambs through a pool 
on June 13; received $21.75 per hun- 
dred. 

From 51 to 60 cents was paid for 
farm clips of mixed grade fleeces this 
spring. Most of the 1957 clip, on the 
average, brought 10 cents more than 
last year. 


Lack of competitive buying in this! 
area permits the buyer to pay ordinary 
prices for the best, and reject the re. 
mainder. 


—N.S. Haines 
WYOMING 


Weather continues wet and cool. Seat. 
tered hailstorms caused minor crop damage, 
Winter grains heading. Ranges much aboye 
normal. Irrigation very light. 


Alcova, Natrona County 
June 16, 1957 


' 


I am quite optimistic about the future 
of the sheep business. If the drought 
is broken, as it appears 
time, I see no cause for alarm. We have 
had continued moisture during June 
and range conditions here are the best 
we have had in many years. We sum. 
mer on the range and prospects there 
are for excellent feed. 

Our lamb crop is about six percent 
better than last year’s. Some feeder 
lambs have been contracted at 18 cents 
in the Casper area. Nearly all of the 
wool in this area has been sold. 
prices were about 12 to 14 cents above 
1956. 

—Tye S. Moore 
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